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VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, — Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C. C. o> bridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and 8! — Schoel, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern by attae Public Schools. 


Tees WELLS. — WARBERRY 


psdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
for =. PUBLIC SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, 

8TE — M. i sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


Au CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTMENTS, Higher “and Lower Divisions ; 3 also 
Indian Civil ; seg Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst. Country 
Candidates prepared b yy CorresponZlence.—Stamp for terms, Dr, KLEIN, 
¥.A., Author of the “Student's Manual of English Constitutional History,” 
looky 4s. Gd., post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr. Klein’s pupils have 











ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literarv, Scient fic, ani Legal, carefully and accurately per- 
formed.—W. ik. Brown, B.A. (Lond. Univ.), 30, Denbigh-place, 8.W. 


PREPARATION for MATRICULATION 


{in all Subjects) and for other EXAMINATIONS, by an M.A. (Lond. 
Classics) exp rieuced in Teaching.—Address, O. P. Q., No. 28, Shirlock-road, 
Haverstock- “bill, N.W. 








KETCHING f from NAT URE. —CLASS or 


PRIVATE LESSONS by a LADY EXHIBITOR. Perspective Paint- 
, J China, Satin, &c.—M., care of Grimsdal, 24, Church-strect, Ken- 


T° LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 

other SOCIETIES.—W. CLARKE — tin PhD, B.Sc. 

jy a vs prepare in Modern L 
LECTURE 








d L n the Univer- 
again to enter into ENGAGEMENTS for the fol- 
1. ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. With Illustrations. 

2. BEOWULF. With Extracts and Translations. 

3. GODS and HEROKS of the NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 

4. ARTHUR, and the INSTITUTION of the ROUND TABLE. 

5. THE SONG of ROLAND. 

6. THE NIBELUNGEN 


Clty and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 


TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The COMMITTEE of this Institute are prepared to APPOINT an ART 
MASTER at the FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. He will be required 
to give Advanced Instruction in Drawing in all its Branches, in Colour and 
Design, to Superintend Classes in Modelling and Wood-carving, and to 
deliver, or to arrange for the delivery of, Lectures on Style, Ornament, and 
Decoration, with special reference to Furniture and Cabinet-making, The 
instruction will be mostly, but not exclusively, in the evening. The Master 
will be free to pursue such private work - a, not interfere with the dis- 


charge of his duties to the Institute. Candidates are required to have had 








some experience in Teaching. Salary, from Sep 29th, 
£300 per annum, with a share of the Students” Fees, 
Appiications, statin, d by copies of Testi- 


ing 
monials and Original Works, to be forwarded not later "shan JULY 157TH, 
$e ine DIRECTOR and SECRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE, Gresham College, 


Rovar SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATEER-COLOURS 





The NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION Is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission,|Is. C 6d.; 





ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, JUN JUNE 28, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. A, MARKS will read a vares on “THE HISTORY of LEONARDO 
da VINCI'S CARTOON of ST. NNE and the VIRGIN, now in the 
POSSESSION of the ROYAL ACADEMY.” 

w.s. W. Vaux, Sec. RS. onl 


ReYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, JULY 3, at 4 P.M. 

Mr. W. SIMPSON will read Papers on “ THE BUDDHIST CAVES of 
AFGHANISTAN” and on “ THE Rata Nad of a SCULPTURED 
TOPE with SANCHI;” and Mr. CHRISTOPHER GARDNER will read a 
Paper being “‘ SOME OBSERVATIONS on qanees WRITTEN —" 

W. vy. 8. W. Vaux, Sec, R.A. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The Right Honourable the EARL BEAUCHAMP, President of the 
Society, will RECEIVE the MEMBERS at his RESIDENCE, No. 13, BEL- 
GRAVE SQUARE, on FRIDAY, the 30TH June, at 4 o’clock, after which, 
at 4.30 o’clock, the ANNUAL MEETING of the Society will take place, 














ditto, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. Memb 
HE LADY OF THE WOODS” and 
- = LORD OF THE GLEN.”—These t 7 lie EN- 
GRAVINGS, together with the original dra by J. M WHIRTER, 


A.R.A., = "NOW ON VIEW at the CITY of LONDON FINE ART GAL- 
LERY, GLADWELL BROTHERS, Nos. 20 and 21, GRACECHURCH 
STREST. Admission by private card. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by Mr. 

AYSCOUGH WILKINSON, ON VIEW at Messrs. BARNARD'S 

GALLERY. 233, OXFORD STR EET, from 12TH to END of JUNE, 

Sketches in Italy, North Wales, London, &c. Admission free on presenta- 
tion of address card, 


DE NEUVILLE'’S “SAVING the 
QUEEN’S COLOUR at ISANDULA,” “THE LAST SLEEP of the 
BRAVE® (these the property of the National Fine Art Association), and 








“THE C&METERY of ST. PRIVAT,” NOW ON VIEW at MESSRS, 
| aatenaementy > oem No. 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from the 
Gallery. One Shilling. 











HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 

IN of yr! peewee potete a chef-d’ceuvre by Sir 

JOHN GILBERT. k.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 

together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists.—27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 


INE ART EXHIBITION, Royal Albert 


Hall.—PAINTINGS, and A Drawings. Open 
from 10 to 6. Admission, ‘with Gacalegue, = Shilling. 











Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. 


The object of this work is to furnish the reader,in a plainly written nar- 
rative, with details of all that is really known respecting the life of Shake- 
speare; random conjectures and hetic fancies being excluded, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


M R. SUTTON, Violinist, begs to announce 
his return from Australia. He is at liberty to accept ENGAGE- 
MENTS for CONCERTS and PRIVATE 
His terms can be ed at his 
Russell-square. 


ESLIE’S CATALOGUE of ENGLISH 


and FOREIGN BOOKS, Early Bibles. Scarce Liturgical Works, 
Ancient Church Music, and mavy Curious and Scarce Articies, offered at 
very mm 16, Hewes prices. treet, Covent'g La ia for one stamp.—JOHN 58. 
LESLIE, 18, 








PARTIES, w to receive PUPILS. 











ESTHETIC, GENUINE, ANTIQUE 


FURNISHED HOUSE, date 1600. Lovely villege and hill scenery, 
garden, stabling. if yearly, only £75.—Apply, I. H. MAW, Broseley, Salop 


O LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c.—TO be 


LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors and Basement) in 
PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. Large Rooms.—Apply to Mr. 
ee, sth * Piccadii dilly. 





ITERARY EMPLOYMENT at HOME. 


—WANTED. MANUSCKIPTS, original or translated, for volumes, 
magazines, newspapers, &c. Poetry, fiction, dramas, sermons, criticisms, 
essuys, &c. ; also articles upon sport, theology, art, biography, education, 
history, politics, philosophy, science, law, commerce. medicine, trave |s, &e. 
—Send stamped addressed envelope for terms to EDITOR, Gosden and Sons’, 
1Z, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, 





NEW BOOK on CYPRUS ANTIQUITIES, with Introduction by Dr. 
SAMUEL BIKCH, LL.D., F.5.A., British Museum. 


ALAMINIA. By A. P. pr Crsnotna, 


F.S.A. Being an account of the result of his excavations in the 
Island of Cyprus from 1876 to 1879, and quite distinct from the New York 
collection of General di Cesnola. Large 8vo, with upwards of 7v0 Illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, price £1 11s. 6d. 

London: T. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, 
or at the Author’s residence, Paima’ Villa, Woodehurchicoade West Hamp- 





stead, N.W. 





’ Cards of Admission may be obtained of the Honorary Secretary, 
6. LAWRENCE } Goan, 2, Park-villas, Lonsdale-road, Barnes, 8. W. 








NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 5TH. 

A MEETING will be held at the SOCIETY of ARTS, JOHN STREET, 
ADELPHI, at which a PAPER will be read by ROPER LETHBRIDGE, 
Esq., C.1. E. on “ HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA.” 

Sik LOUIS JACKSON, C.LE. (lately a Judge of the High Court, Calcutta), 
will take the Chair at 8 p.m. 

A Discussion will follow the reading of the eo. 

No Admission Cards required. — 


A. MaNMING, Hi Hon, Sec. 





SELECT, VARIED, AND - COMPREHENSIVE. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of copies of 
the Best Books of every Season for many years have been 
placed in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works—English and Foreign—taken 
during the past Twelve Months exceeds that of any previous 
year since the commencement of the Library. 


The Collection comprises all the best Recent Works of 
every shade of opinion on all subjects of general interest, 
and is therefore not only Select, but Varied and Com- 
prehensive. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.. 


The Superabundant Copies of the following Books are 
now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at very low 
prices. See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE, New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


Life of George Cruikshank, by Blanchard Jerrold— 
Life and Correspondence of Dr. Whewell—Life of Lord 
Campbell—Fitzgerald’s History of the English Stage— 
The Earldom of Mar, by the late Earl of Crawford— 
Memoirs of Count de Melito—James Mill, and Jshn Stuart 
Mill, by Professor Bain—A Hunter's Wanderings in 
Africa, by F. C. Selous—The Voyage of the “ Vega” — 
Hatton’s To-Day in America—Among the Sons of Han, 
by Mrs. Hughes—Phillipps-Wolley’s Sport in the Crimea 
—Du Chaillu’s Travels in Norway—Ride through Asia 
Minor, by Mrs. Scott Stevenson—Keane’s Journeys to 
Meccah and Medinah—Fifty Years of Science, by Sir 
John Lubbock—Barry’s Lectures on Architecture—Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Speeches—Carlyle, by J. A. Froude, Sir 
E. B. Hamley, W. H. Wylie, R. H. Shepherd, and Mon- 
cure D. Conway—and more than One Thousand other 
Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons. 

ga” A New Edition of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS added to the Library from July, 1850, to Midsummer, 
1882, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 
SELECT LIBRARY (Luurzp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 





MU DIE’S 
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SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 
THIRD PORTION. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

SELL by AUCTION at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on MONDAY, JULY 17, and Nine Following Days (Sunday excepted), 
at Ten Minutes past | o’clock precisely each day, the Third Portion of the 
Celebrated SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 

The CATALOGUE includes a vast number of Rare and Valuable Books, 
of which the following are a few of the most important :— 

EDITIONES PRINCIPES of the most celebrated Ancient Authors, in- 
cluding DECRETALS of Pope GREGORY IX. (Louis XIIIth’s copy) : HAEDUS, 
de AMORIS GENERIBUS ; HELIODORUS: HERODIAN ; HERODOTUS ; HESY- 
CHIUS ; HIERCCLES; ST. JEROME; HIPPOCRATES; HOMER; HORACE; 
JOANNES DAMASCENUS ; JOANNES GRAMMATICUS ; JOHN OF SALISBURY ; 

JOSEPHUS; ISIDORUS; JUS CANONICUM ; JUSTINIANUS ; JUVENAL ard 
PERsIUS ; LACTANTIUS; LASCARIS; LEO THE GREAT; Livius ; LONGI- 
NUS; LoNnGuUS; LUCAN; LUCIAN; LUCRETIUS; MACROBIUS; THOMA 
MAGISTER ; MANILIUS ; AMMIANUS; MARCELLINUS ; and MARTIAL, 

BOOKS PRINTED vPpon VELLUM.—CusTOMS of ORLEANS by A. DE 
HARLAY, printed at Orleans by S. Hotot in 1583—HORACE, with the Com- 
MENTARY OF C. LANDINO, printed at Florence by A. Miscominus, 1482— 

The EPISTLES OF HORACE, printed at Caen in 1480 by Durand and Quijone 
—The WORKS OF JOSEPHUS, printed at Verona by Peter Maufer in 1480 
—JUSTINIAN’S INSTITUTES, printed by Peter Schoiffer at Mentz in 14 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS’ SATIRES; the Lyons Counterfeit of the Aldine 
Edition, 1500—LACTANTIUS’ WoOrnkKS, with imprint Venetiis Adam, 1471, 
illuminated—Livy’s ROMAN HISTORY, Decades I. and IV., with beautiful 
flluminations—GEORGIUS LOGUS, HENDECASYLLABI, ELEGIAE et _EPI- 
GRAMMATA, printed at Vienna Pannonia in 1529, by H. Vietor Silesius— 
LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA’S WORKS, printed in Greek type in Florence in 1496, 

EXCEEDINGLY RARE AND FIRST EDITIONS oF IMPORTANT 
FRENCH BOOKS.—Guill, Geroult, Epitome de la Chorographie d’Europe, 
1555—Jacques de Guyse, Illustrations de la Gaule Belgique, 1531—Louise 
Labé Poesies, 1555—Lafontaine’s Fables, first edition—Lancelot du Lac, J. 
Petit, 1533—La Legende des Flamens, first edition, 1522—Lorris, Roman de 
la Rose 8, a.—Magny’s Amours and Odes—Le Maire de Belges, Illustrations 
de Gaule, several rare editions—Marguerite de Valois, l’Heptameron—Dia- 
logue en forme de Vision, &c., first editions ; Clement Marot, &c, 

UNCOMMON BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA,—Ferdinando Gorges, 
America Painted to the Life, 1659—Antonio de Gouvea, Journada do Arce- 
bispo de Goa, 1606—Fernam Guerreiro, Relagam Annual da India Oriental, 
1605—Luis de Guzman, Historia de los Missiones en la India Oriental, 2 vols., 
1601—Hakluyt’s Voyages and Travels (with the original Cadiz Voyage)— 
Several Works of Ant. de Herrera—Hubbard’s Present State of New 
England, 1677—And others by Huygen Van Linschoten—Ciega de Leon— 
Lopez de Gomara—Pero de Magalhanes—Marco Polo’s Voyages, iirst Latin 
edition Luys de Marmol y Caravajal. 

RARE ENGLISH WORKS.—Lydgate’s Siege of Troy, Yared by R. Pyn- 
son in 1513—Gower’s Confessio Amantis, printed by Berthelet in 1532— 
Grafton’s Chronicle, 1568-9—Halle’s Chronicle, 1550—Harding’s Chronicle, 
1550—Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by P. Treveris at Southwark in 1527 
—Holiashed’s Chronicles, with the Cast —Chapman’s Translation of 
Homer—Pine’s Horace, uncut—James I., Poetical Exercises, Edin, Walde- 
grave, 1591—Adamson’s Muses Welcome to James I. on his Return to Seot- 
Jand—The Scotch Prayer Book of Archbp. Laud—And numerous other rare 
English and Foreign Books and Tracts relating to England. 

In addition to these there are numerous works, printed on LARGE PAPER 
and bound in beautiful bindings, and having the Arms of the former 
owners on the sides, 

There are also numerous early and rare translations of classic authors 
chiefly in French, Italian, and Spanish, many of which are of great value ; 
as wellas many important and EXCEEDINGLY RARE editions of the 15th 
and J}6th century in the original languages ; and other very rare books in 
all languages and branches of literature, 

Catalogues may now be had, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d, 








Just published, 8vo, 18s, 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the year 1881. New 
Series. (All the volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1880, may be had.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London ; and the other Proprietors, 





Second Edition, royal &vo, price }s., post-free Is. $d., paper covers ; cloth 
gilt, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 


UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION: a 
Concise Guide for Authors in matters relating to Printing and Pub- 
lishing, including the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical Appendix, 
“*A work which every author, whether experienced or net, should un- 
doubtedly possess.”"—Anow/ledge. 
London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of), By G, H. SHEPHERD, 
* This is a very useful little book.”—Academy. 
London : SAMPSON LOW & Co., 188, Fleet-street. 
THE BIMETALLISTS. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 2s, 6d, 


REVIEW of the POSITION and 
PROPHECIES of the BIMETALLISTS. By ARTHUR CRUMP. 

“* Mr. Crump successfully demolishes the arguments of the Bimetallists,” 

Athenaeum. 





ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES, 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 590, price 10s., half-bound. 


+ 1 2 ~ + 
HRONICLES of the REIGNS of 
EDWARD I. and EDWARD IT. Vol. L—‘* Annales Londinenses ” 
and “ Annales Paulini.” Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and in 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth by W. STUBBs, D.D., LL.D., &c. 
eg. Prof. of Mod. Hist. in the Univ. of Oxford ; and published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M, Treasury, under the Direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. 

The annotated Text of the Two Chronicles named in the title-page is pre- 
ceded by an historical Introduction of 120 pages by the Editor. The second 
volume, completing this collection, now in the press, will contain the Enco- 
mium of Edward 1. known as the *“‘ Commendatio Lamentabilis ” of John of 
London ; the “ Vita Edwardi Ildi,” published by Hearne under the name of 
the Monk of Malmesbury ; the “ Vita Edwardi de Carnarvon ” of the Canon 
of Bridlington with the continuation for the early years of Edward UI. and 
the Life of Edward LL. by Sir Thomas de la Moor. 

London : LONGMANS & Co, and TRUBNER& Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co, Edinburgh; A, & C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS & FouULIS. Dublin: A, THomM & Co. 





ONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded n 1841, 





PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 





This Library centains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
fa various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open irom Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


ny 





NOTICE. 





on FRIDAY NEXT. 


The Third Volume of the New Edition of 


OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., will be prblished 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50, Otp Barney. 





WAR 


IN ZULULAND. 





CETYWAYO AND HIS 


and the 
By 


In a few days, 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 320, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


WHITE NEIGHBOURS 


Or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, 
Transvaal, 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 





Loxpox: TRUBNER 


& CO., Lupneate Hitt. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 
THE JUNE LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded post-free on application. 








A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 
eomprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 





NEW BOND 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


(Lim1TED), 
STREET, W. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
vS o 
os 


OLITICAL INSTITUTIO being 


Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY (Vol. IIL, Part II). 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16s, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition. 2 vols, , 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol, L, 2is, 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s. 
THE DATA of ETHICS, 8s. 
OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth E\ition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s, Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d. 
ESSAYS, 2 vols., 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 


Also Mr. SPENCER'S 


ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 


and Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. 
Folio boards. 1.—English, 18s. 2.—Ancient American Kaces, l6s. 3. 
Lowest Races, Negritos, Polynesians, 18s, 4.—African Races, ls. 5, 
Asiatic Races, 18s. 6.—American Races, 18s. 7.—Hebrews and Phoeni- 
cians, 2ls, 8.—French Civilisation, 3s. 
A detailed list of Mr. SPENCER'S Works may be had on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictts-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
al > » ae ‘yy wry _ sQrryy 

A SHORT PROTESTANT COMMENT- 

ARY on the Books of the NEW TESTAMENT: with general and 
special Introductions, Edited by Professors P. W.SCuUMIDT and F, VON 
HOLZENDORFF. Translated from the Third German Edition, by the Kev, 
F, H. Jonrs, B.A, In 2vols, Vol. 1, Matthew to Acts. 

Vol. LL. will be published in the Autumn. 

Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY receive 
this Volume for 7s. Prospectus, with Contents of the Series, post-free on 
application. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 











NINEVEH STATUETTES 


1 e 
A T Greatly Reduced Prices. Under 
Royal and Imperial Patronage —STATUETTES, in PORCELAIN, 

of SENNACHERIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD KASSAM says: 
“I have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Jarvis’s Assyrian statuettes ;” 
“these unique representations, especially the human-headed Lion and 
Bull;” “‘they reflect great credit on the desiguer’s skill.”"—Prospectus and 





Press ae of ALFRED JARVis, 43, Willes-road, London, N.W. (Sole 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 
AUTOTYPE rep P Ph 
artistic expression. 


AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN ART. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 
J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotyne Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Publishing 
in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per Volume. Volume the First now ready, containing :— 

Bridge, with Goats, 13, Marine Dablers. 








graphy, with unique powers of 


1, 

2. Hindoo Devotions. 14, Sunset. 

3. Raglan Castle. 15. Martello Towers. 

4. Crypt, Kirkstall Abbey. 16, Dunstanborough Castle. 
5. Sketch for Shipping. 17. A Calm. 

6, Sketch for Sea-piece. 38, Ville de Thun. 

7. Mill near Grand Chartreuse, 19, Basle. 

8. Canal, Lock, and Windmill, 20. Procris and Cephalus. 
9. Holy Island Cathedral. 21. Jason. 

10. Falls of the Clyde. 22. Hind-Head Hill. 
11, Norham Castle. 23, East Gate, Winchelsea. 
2. Ditto, from ** River Scenery.” 24, Bridge, with Cows. 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the “ Liber,” with the Commentary 


appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d. 
? N T 
TURNER S ETCHINGS 
FOR THE 
“LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 
ready, Half-a-Crown each ; or the Set can be obtained, elegantly bound in 
cloth, at Three Guineas, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
of special photographic excellence and wide application. 

To adorn at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE*ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 

Aeaneral Manager. W.8. BIRD. Director of Works, J. %. S¢WYe®_ 


Now ready, Vol. XII.—EG¥YPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Edited by 8S. Brrow, LL.D. 
With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
London; 5. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Translation of this Work is appearing as a feuilleton in 
“La ublique Francaise.” 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ GINX’S BABY.” 


A PALADIN of FINANCE. ; 
By Edward Jenkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KONRAD WALLENROD: 
An Historical Poem. 


By Adam Mickiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse, by Miss MAUDE 
ASHURST BIGGS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE OCCULT WORLD: 
A Remarkable Record of Experiences 
and Research in Connexion with the 
Occult Science of the East. 
By A. P. SINNETT. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Sinnett writes in perfect good faith, and ‘ The Occult World’ con- 
tains much that is curious and amusing.”—Saturday Review. 


THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA ; 
or, Review of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. 
Ry MADHAVA ACHARYA. Translated by E. B. COWELL, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge; and A. E. 
GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College, 
Caleutta. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TIBETAN TALES 
DERIVED from INDIAN SOURCES. 


Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Ghur into German by F, ANTON 
von SCHIEFNER, of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. Done 
into English, with Introduction, by W. R. 8. RALSTON, M.A. Post 
8vo, cloth, I4s. 


LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 
By Carl Abel. 


CONTENTS : Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought— 
The Conception of Love in some Ancient and Modern Languages—The 
English Verbs of C: i—s riology—Philological Methods—The Con- 
flexion between Dictionary and Gr The P bility of a Common 
Literary Language for all Slavs—The Order and Position of Words in the 

Sent: ‘The Coptic L Origin of Language. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


JUAN de VALDES’ COMMENTARY 
upon the GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. 


Translated from the Spanish by J.T. BETTS. LIVES of the TWIN 
BROTHERS JUAN and ALPHONSE de VALDES. By E. BOEHMER, 
D.D., Ph.D, With Introduction by J. T. BETTS. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


JUAN de VALDES’ COMMENTARY 
upon the SERMON on the MOUNT. 
Translated and Edited by J. T. BETTS. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 2s. 6d, 
LIVES of the TWIN BROTHERS 
JUAN and ALFONSO de VALDES. 


By E. BOEHMER, D.D., Ph.D. With Introduction by the Editor, 
J. T, BETTS. Crown 8vo, wrapper, ls. 


EPISODES in the LIVES of MEN, 
By EDITH SIMCOX. WOMEN, and LOVERS. 


CONTENTS: In Memoriam — Consolation — A Diptych—Someone had 
Blundered—Midsummer Noon—At Anchor—Men, our Brothers—Looking in 
the Glass—Love and Friendship—Eclipse—The Shadow of Death—3at est 
Vixisse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NOTES onCONTINENTAL IRRIGATION. 
By Henry Ling Roth. 











With Plates. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 
By Albrecht Weber. 


Translated from the German (with the sanction of the Author), by 
JOHN MANN, M.A., and T. ZACHARIAE, Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LAND NATIONALISATION : 
Its Necessity and its Aims. 


By A. R. Wallace, 


Author of “* The Malay Archipelago,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘The book is one which every agricultural reformer should read.” 


‘ark Lane Express. 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


ts History, People, and Products, 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.L#., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

“Asa complete account of the country it is quite unique, and as a book 
of reference it is one of the most comprehensive and useful of its kind that 
has ever been published.” —Times. 


ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 


of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by C. Edwardes. 


re With Biographical Sketch. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
He was one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has pro- 


duced, both in his powers and likewise in his performances,” 
Quarterly Review. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


«Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. Post 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
‘Is. not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks 
distinct step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of 
e."— Academy. 


Loxpox: TRUBNER & CO., LupGaTe HILL, 





2 vols., demy 8vo, £3 3s. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


BRITISH MARINE POLYZOA. 


By the Rev. THOMAS HINCKS, B.A., F.R.S. 
Containing an Introductory Sketch of the Class,and a Full and Critical Account of all the 
British Forms, with Plates giving Figures of the Species and Principal Varieties. 
“We have here a most elaborate and admirable monograph, drawn up by an author whose 


prolonged and successful researches in this department of biology specially qualify him for 
the task.” —Journal of Science, May, 1880. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, £2 2s. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


BRITISH HYDROID ZOOPHYTES. 


With Siaty-seven Plates, illustrating all the Species occurring on the 
British Coasts. 


“The completion of the work on the Sessile-eyed Crustacea by Mr. Spence Bate and 
Prof. Westwood, and the simultaneous appearance of Mr. Hincks’s ‘ History of Hydroid 
Zoophytes,’ naturally lead us to a consideration of the present state of British Marine 
Zoology, and of the advancement of our knowledge of that branch of science due to the 
series of publications on our national zoology which owes its existence to the judgment and 
spirit of the enterprising publisher of the two works now before us. The commencement 
of the publication of this series forms an epoch in British Natural History. It is now 
thirty-three years since the first of them, Mr. Yarrell’s work on British Fishes, was com- 
pleted. The scientific precision of the characters of the genera and species, the clear, 
unaffected style of the work, and the amiable bonhomie with which it was pleasantly 
seasoned, the stamp of entire faithfulness as well as originality of the personal observations, 
together with the exceeding beauty of the illustrations, at once stamped it as a book of 
classical authority in a scientific point of view, no less than an agreeable and amusing book 
for the general reader, and it obtained an enthusiastic reception from every cultivator or 
amateur of British zoology or of piscatorial sport. The success of this work and the abso- 
lute want of similar expositions in the other classes, led to the consecutive publication of 
works of uniform character and form, on the mammals, the birds, the reptiles, the stalk-eyed 
Crustacea, the star-fishes, and the Mollusca by Bell, Yarrell, Forbes, and Hanley ; besides an 
admirable work on the fossil mammals by Owen, and on British birds’-eggs by Hewitson, to 
which are now added the two works which form the subject of our present notice.” 

Athenaeum, May 22, 1869. 

“With a good microscope and these volumes, the naturalist who can spend a month at 

the sea-side is greatly to be envied.” —Monthly Microscopical Journal, May, 1869. 


A few copies of both the above works, on large paper, royal 8vo, remain for sale. 





Lonpon: JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 





NEW POEMS BY G. F. ARMSTRONG. 


Just published, 1 vol., feap. 8vo, price 9s., cloth. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE, 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland ; 
Author of “Poems Lyrical and Dramatic,” “ Ugone: a Tragedy,” 
“The Tragedy of Israel,” &e. 


“* We may confidently recommend the volume to all readers who wish to realise so much of physical Greece as a book 


can convey. The variety of subject and treatment is remarkable, But nowhere does Mr. Armstrong appear 
otherwise than at his ease. ® His writing possesses individuality both of thought and expression, and he has at 
command an abundant flow of melodious verse. A very charming volume.”—VPall Mall Gazette. 


“* Tt consists of a medley of poems, all dealing with the subject of Greece from topographical, historical, legendary, 
political, and other points of view. As might be expected, the legendary and antique poems are the best, especially 
*Selemnos’ (2 poem which would give more than one good subject to an artist) and the ‘ Closing of the Oracle.’ All the 
book is scholarly and thoroughly readable.”’—Academy. 

‘* Contains some of the author’s finest work. . . . Hardly any praise would be excessive for such musical and 
stirring songs as the ‘Agoyat’ and ‘The Klepht’s Flight.’ . . . ‘The Death of Epicurus’ must be 7 ad; selection 
could only do this noble poem injustice. . . . These lines have not been surpassed by any living writer.”—Graphic. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 





THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Max DuncxEerR. By Evetyn Apsort, 
M.A., LL.D., Balliol College, Oxford. The first 5 vols. 
are now published, in demy 8vo, 21s. each. 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From the 
German of THropore MommsxENn. By the Rev. W. P. 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumitrz. The 
Library Edition, 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s, ; or the Popular 
Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 46s, 6d. 


HISTORY of GREECE. From 
By A. W. Warp, M.A. 


THE 
the German of Ernst Curtivus. 
5 vols., demy 8vo, 90s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY ; from St. Augustine to Juxon. By 
the late Watter Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. 11 vols.,demy 8vo, £8 5s. 


EAST of the JORDAN: a Record of Travel 
and Observation in the Countries of Moab, Gilead, and 
Basha during the years 1875-77. By Sxtan MERRILL, 
Arckaeologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society, and with an Introduction by Professor Roswrin 
Hitcucock, D.D. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Seventy 
Illustrations and a Map, 16s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. By Amgpre GUILLEMIN, 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyrr, F.R.A.S. Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1793—1827. By Witu1am JAmrs. With a 
Continuation by Captain CHAmrER. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 363. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Turers. By 
FREDERICK SHOBERL, With Forty-one fine Engravings, 
and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred 
to in the Work, Engraved on Steel by William Great- 
bach, A Now Edition. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twelfth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD; from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
Epwarp Crrasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.; or the Popular Edition, the 
Twenty-seventh, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


SON, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s.6d. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 


ANIMAL LIFE. 
By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COs 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, nH OMAS GaRL LYL * THE LATE 


REMINISCENCES< of ty IRISH JOURNEY 
in 1849. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With a Preface by 
J.A.FROUDE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE INVASION of ENGLAND: Told 
Twenty Years After. By COLONEL B. Crown 8vo, 
fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready, 

= And saw two hosts conflicting in the air, 
And shadows doubtless of the unborn time 
Cast on the mirror of the ni- ht.” 











ion, 


‘+A chatty and entertaining series of articles, bristling with i 
concerning places far off and near at home as well, The svyolume is certain 
to prove a favourite in the hands of young and old alike.”—Observer. 


thi 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE _ towards 


INDIA. By CHARLES MARVIN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 





“In taking up Mr. Buckland’s volume one is sure to light upon 
of interest, narrated or described in a style which is lively rather than re- 
fined or careful, but which is an exception to the rule that easy writing 
makes hard reading. ”—Saturday Review. 

“A book brimful of anecdote and animal adventures, delightful reading 
for all times and places.”—Guardian. 

“Cannot fail to amuse as well as instruct.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ These papers cannot fail to delight anyone blessed with a taste for the 
curious and less obvious sides of natural history. . The whole book is a 
good example of a difficult yet fascinating kind of writing. "—Academy. 

“The four hundred pages of which the book consists is crammed full of 
interesting notes of all kinds, some of them accompanied by illustrations, 

The entire contents of the book, from the first page to the last, includ- 
ing a well-illustrated chapter on the Great Sea Serpent, will be equally 
interesting and valuable.”—Journal of Forestry. 

“ Contains several illustrations, not the least attractive being the photo- 
graph of the lamented author himself as he appea: in his sanctum in 
Albany Street, with a gigantic salmon as one of his supporters. This ad- 
mirable and characteristic likeness will add to the value of the book, which 
will make an admirable gift-book, whether for young or old readers who 
have a taste for natural history.”—John Bull. 


NEW WORK BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: 


An Essay upon Ethical Theory as modified by the Doctrine 
of Evolution. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Author of “ A History of English Thought in = Eighteenth 
Century,”’ ‘* Hours in a Library,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ANIMI FIGURA. By John Addington 


SYMONDS. 


On June 28th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


By F, ANSTEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORD MACAULAY, ESSAYIST and 
HISTORIAN. By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. CANNING, 
Author of ‘The Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” &c. 

“ Mr. Canning’s criticism is sound.”—Graphic. 

“This is a book of rare merit.”— Whitehall Review. 

“This work is one of the most convenient epitomes of the thoughts of a 
reflective man on the essays of Macaulay.”—Pudiic Opinion. 


On June 30, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part I., including | ~ 


Evidence—The Signs of Death—The Post-Mortem— 
Sex—Monstrosities — Hermaphrodism — Expectation of 
Life—Presumption of Death and Survivorship—Heat 
and Cold—Burns—Lightning Explosions — Starvation. 
By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.C.S., 
Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and of 
Forensic Medicine and Public Health at the London 
Hospital, Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late 
Deputy Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst 
for the City of London, &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ ALCESTIS.” 
On July 4th, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


NORTHAM CLOISTERS. By the Author 
of ** Alcestis,” &c. 





On June 29 (One Shilling), No. 271. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY. 
With Illustrations by GEorGe Du MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 


DAMOCLES. By the Author of “ For Percival.” (Withan eed 
Chap. X.—Mr. Lauriston on Consolation, XL—After Four Years. 


FROM FISH to REPTILE. 

THE MUSES in TYROL, 

THE MERRY MEN. Chap. IV.—The Gale. V.—A Man out of the Sea, 
FRENCH PRISONS and CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A DESERTED GARDEN, 

WHITEHALL, PAST and FUTURE. 


NO NEW THING. (With an Illustration.) Chap. VIII.—Coomassie Villa. 
1X.—Miss Brune’s Partner. 


London: Sarrx, ‘Expzs, & Co, 1 15, Waterloo-place. 





The NEW eee to the SERIES of ——— i; PER GSSCRENS 8 is 
ready, crown 8vo, price 


SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON. By 
THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., LL.D. (Edinb.), F.S.4', 
President of Corpus Christi’ College, and Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford; late Fellow of 
_Lincoln College. 


PRUDENCE: 2 a i Story of £ Aesthetic London. 
Mansier. Small ao i. cloth aie be yi Ny 


PEACE and WAR in n the TRANSVA AL: 
Story of the Boer Mrs. WALTER 
i. C. LONG. Small L... 4 cute extra, 3s. 6d. 
Ready, 
“Tt does not often fall to the lot of a reviewer to express a wish tha the 
book under notice were longer. This is the case, nevertheless, with Mrs, 
Long’s modest little volume, . The authoress was shut up in Lyden’ 
during the whole of the late Boer War, her husband, an officer of the 94th, 
having been left in command of a small garrison there when Colonel L Anstru: 
ther and the rest of the regiment started on their ill-fated march to Pretoria, 
For three months this heroic little band held out against overwhelming 
numbers, and never does there appear to have been a thought of hauling 
down the English flag. There are not many bright pages in the history of 
the Boer War, but this one relating to the successful defence of Lydenberg 
should not be allowed to pass into forgetfulness for want of a fitting record,” 
Globe. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSES: being a Descrip- 


tion of certain well-known Artistic Houses. By Mrs, 
HAWEIS. With a Preface. Fcap. 8vo, parchment 
ad, 


binding, 4s. y. 
THE Comes NTS OF THIS BOOK :—Sir Frederic Leighton’s House—Mr, 
William Burges’s House—Mr. a Tadema’ ‘3 rete ritish Embas+y 
Ifred 














in Rome—Mr. G. H. B A 's House—At 
the Villa Campana—Mr. " meieen Sassoon’s House—Ashley Park—Mr, 
Heseltine’ "s Rooms—Mr. Stevenson’s House—A Bijou House. 


THE LAND of the BEY: being Impressions 
of Tunis under the French. By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of “Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s.6d. [Now ready. 


MY WATCH BELOW; or, Yarns Spun 
while Off Duty. By “A SEAFARER. > Crown 8yvo, 
___ fancy boards, 2s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


CAMPS in the ROCKIES: being a Narra- 


tive of Life on the Frontier, and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains ; with an Account of the Cattle Ranches of 
the West. By WM. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, K.C.E H. 
(“ Stalker” of the Field), Author of “Tyrol and the 
Tyrolese,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustration and 
an Original Map, based on the most recent U.S. Govern- 
ment Survey, pp. 430, cloth extra, 12s.6d. _ [ Ready. 


EPISODES in, the LIFE of an INDIAN 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
ee ag (Nearly ready. 


SIX MONTHS in PERSIA. By E. Stack. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth Just ready. 


EDITED BY vaaNe HUEFFER. — 
'W VOLUME IS 


SEBASTIAN BACH. By Reginald Lane 
POOLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. [ Ready. 
The NEW ADDITION to ax” > be yey ~ NOVELS, crown svo, cloth, 


ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of “* Castle Warlock,” ‘‘ Mary 
Marston,” &e., &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of “* Mary 
Marston, suillies Guild Court,” &e. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

“ This ‘ homely romance,’ as it is denominated by the author, is decidedly 
one of the best works of fiction which has ever emanated from his pen. 

. « Through the whole runs a thread of shrewd Scotch philosophy 
whicli renders the story of the doings at Warlock Castle one of the most 
charming narratives we have met with for a longtime. . . The poetic 
charm which pervades the whole of George MacDonald’s writing shines 
forth in the description of the landscape and at peculiar 
to the Highlands.”—Court Journal. 

THE ABW IRISH NOVEL.—A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
n 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


THE HEART of ERIN. sy Miss OWENS 
BLACKBURNE, Author of “ Illustrious Irishwomen,” 
“The Glen of Silver Birches,” &c. 

“It is delightful to find genuine enthusiasm welling up in an ever- 
springing fountain amid the pages of a three-volume novel. Entertaining 
and clever.”— Daily Telegraph. 

***The Heart of Erin’ is a very pleasing novel. - It is long since 
we have read a novel coming more obviously from the heart, or more cer- 
tain to go to the heart. Miss Blackburne obviously draws from life, 08 iu 
her striking portrait of Laurence Power, the ee mera "—Academv. 






































Now | ready, 3 vols,, crown 8vo, 3 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEREPER A AT HOME.” 


BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. 
London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searxe, & RivinaTo, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephen. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THE critic who reads Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
most frank and modest Preface after, instead of 
before, the book itself will be tempted to feel 
his occupation gone. The most general char- 
acteristics of the work are exactly those which 
the author admits and avows. We agree with 
him (though he “cannot be certain of even 
this negative statement) that there is not a 
single original thought in the book from 
beginning to end;” but it is also true that 
he has gone over the whole ground honestly 
for himself, or, as he himself expresses it, 
has trudged “steadily through the alter- 
nate platitudes and subtleties into which 
every moralist must plunge.” Then, again, he 
has never allowed himself to abridge familiar 
arguments by a curt reference to their chief 
representatives. But it is not without inten- 
tion that he risks real diffuseness and apparent 
indifference to the work of contemporary 
thinkers; his only wish was to avoid sub- 
sidiary controversies and set down “sys- 
tematically a statement of the ethical theory 
which had commended itself” to him. The 
result is a respectable work, too long not to 
be sometimes a little dull, but likely enough 
to be read with interest and profit by young, 
and with interest by omnivorous, students of 
ethical literature. The worst that can be 
said of it, from a literary point of view, is 
that it reminds us of French books of a 
certain type—clear, intelligent, eminently 
respectable, but somehow just a little too 
much all-over-alike—which usually prove on 
enquiry to consist of articles reprinted from 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes. It is nota col- 
lection of reprints, but it has the same want 
of proportion and perspective, of structural 
emphasis, so to speak, as books hampered 
with that fatal defect of origin. Many of the 
chapters might have stood precisely as they 
are, even though the purpose of the book had 
been reversed; they would have been just as 
much in place (and just as ineffective in 
relation to the main argument) if the author's 
intention had been to vindicate moderate 
Utilitarianism, instead of, on the whole, to 
reject Utilitarianism in favour of a purely 
Evolutionist theory. Hence, even while 
agreeing with his conclusions, there is a latent 
sense of disappointment in the reader’s mind 
as if the author of the Essay on Plain 
Speaking might have been expected to deliver 
himself more vigorously and confidently, 
though certainly not more candidly. 

The discussion practically begins with the 
“Theory of Motives ”—first of the individual 


man, and then of man as member of a social 
organisation. Mr. Stephen seeks to substi- 
tute for the “erroneous proposition that 
conduct is determined by the agent’s judg- 
ment of his happiness” the “ true proposi- 
tion” that conduct is determined by the 
feelings of the agent at the moment of action. 
He is not quite so careful as an evolutionist 
should be to include, under this head of 
feeling, those states of nerve and muscle 
which, without being, strictly speaking, con- 
scious, predetermine the direction of the next 
discharge of nervous force. We have so far 
a “feeling’’ in favour of allowing this dis- 
charge to take place along the line of least 
resistance that we shall yield to the sub- 
conscious impulse or inclination that way, 
unless some other stronger conscious feeling 
intervenes on the other side. 

The extent to which the reason can be 
said to aid in determining conduct is next 
considered, and a_ short sub-section on 
“Types” introduces an essential feature in 
the author’s scheme of ethics. As appears 
further on, the evolutionist criterion of 
morality is the health, not, as with Utili- 
tarians, the happiness, of the society to 
which moral agents belong ; but the health of 
society depends upon the healthy action of 
its component organs and tissues. Mr. Stephen 
does not use these phrases figuratively, but as 
describing a real analogy for which there does 
not seem to be exactly place in his system. 
There is, however, no objection to the terms if 
we treat them as a simple metaphor, and in 
this sense the various units making up the 
society may be likened to the cells composing 
living tissue. And just as the health of an 
animal depends upon the normal and healthy 
development of all its component parts, so a 
healthy state of society presupposes health, 
or the predominance of sane and normal 
qualities and tendencies, in the individual 
men composing the society. It is a question 
here, again, whether the author makes the 
best of his argument. The process of evolu- 
tion tends towards “ the typical form, any 
deviation from which is a mistake;” and if 
morality is a normal product of social life, 
the action of the typical or normal man will 
be moral. But there is a needless appearance 
of circular reasoning given further on when 
we read: “The truly virtuous man is the 
typical man whose character conforms to the 
conditions of social vitality. The question 
what is right is, in all cases, equivalent to the 
question what the right-minded man would 
do.” Mr. Stephen seems to think that 
the chronic variability of types makes it 
impossible to answer this latter question a 
priori, so that ethical science might have to 
hold its decisions in suspense till an oppor- 
tunity for their practical solution presented 
itself to a sufficiently typical individual. 
But the apparent platitude must be inter- 
preted by the light of an intermediate discus- 
sion on the basis of morality and the internal 
character of the moral law. The subjective 
aspect of the moral law, which is so curiously 
ignored by Mr. Spencer, is fully recognised 
here. In order for an act to be morally 
right or meritorious in the agent, it must 
have been done in accordance with the 
spontaneous prompting of feelings perma- 
| nently incompatible with mischievous or anti- 











social action; and we are supposed to have 
satisfied ourselves concerning the natural 
history or evolution of virtuous character 
before we are invited to define virtuous 
conduct as the natural outcome of virtuous 
character. The author, however, goes too 
far when he adds: “ Conduct, it is inferred, 
is truly virtuous when, and only when, the 
action is done because it is virtuous. The 
motive must be the pure love of virtue, or of 
virtue for its own sake.’ Almost on the 
next page he claims that, upon his theory, 
‘the recognition of the general rule follows 
from the specific intuitions instead of pre- 
ceding them.” Intelligent virtue must in- 
clude recognition of the general rule, and in 
the shorthand of practical life it may be a 
sufficient reason to give for any act that it is 
enjoined by the general rules of virtue, but 
the motive must, surely, be the actual presence 
of those same feelings and intuitions which 
precede and found the moral law; otherwise 
the act may be morally worthless, the pro- 
duct of pharisaic formalism, carrying no 
implication of a virtuous character. 

It is curious that Mr. Stephen, who is 
obviously anxious to escape from the optimistic 
trammels of Utilitarianism, should not have 
annexed more of those conclusions in the 
Data of Ethics which threaten (or promise) 
to swallow up the Utilitarianism even of their 
eminent author, and which will, at all events, 
free the next generation of his followers from 
the unconscious tone of apology and depre- 
cation still characteristic of contemporary 
criticism on that phase of orthodox philoso- 
phy. Mr. Stephen insists that it is not the 
business of an ethical philosopher (as such) 
to persuade people to follow what he explains 
to be moral courses; he has to trace the 
origin and history of moral ideas and feelings, 
not—except so far as a luminous statement 
of moral truths must have such a tendency— 
to create these ideas or feelings where they 
are accidentally undeveloped. We are not 
to confound the sphere of science and art, 
the functions of the theoretical instructor and 
the practical guide. He also points out that 
it is both unreasonable and unscientific to 
talk as if ali sources of “happiness ”’ were 
equally open under all circumstances to 
different persons. A pleasure naturally en- 
joyable may be effectively spoilt or rendered 
unattractive to a scrupulous person by the 
conditions under which it is attainable; and 
when this is the case, as a man cannot, even 
if he would, change his whole nature at a 
moment’s notice, he is not making a sacrifice 
of possible happiness in rejecting the un- 
desirable enjoyment. But atter satisfactorily 
establishing both these points the author’s 
courage seems to fail him towards the 
end when he has to discuss the relations 
of happiness and virtue, and the problems 
of moral discipline and self-sacrifice. In 
the earlier chapters it is fairly argued that 
moral liking or aversion “is a feeling as much 
as any other which so far justifies itself that 
the pains and pleasures due to it must be 
reckoned in our calculation; ” so of sensibilities 
belonging to the higher types of character, 
“to get rid of the sensibility you must lower 
the whole tone of the character and destroy 
the perception of consequence ;” the pains 
and pleasures of sympathy are indissolubly 
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associated, and if keener sympathies are 
among the fruits of evolution, their existence 
as a permanent factor must be reckoned with. 
A man may be forced by concern for his own 
happiness to go out of his way to lessen the 
suffering of others, merely because he cannot 
dismiss the painful thought of such suffering 
“without such a dislocation of his whole 
system of thought and feeling as may, for 
some reason, be impossible.” But after noting 
this hopeful feature, the inevitably altruistic 
applications of the normal man’s egoistic 
feelings, Mr. Stephen seems to forget his own 
position in his anxiety to give fair play, and 
something over, to two well-known men of 
straw who are admitted to plead on the other 
side. 

The first of these is the imaginary person 
who disclaims all ordinary moral feeling, and, 
as children express it, “would rather be 
naughty ;” and who asks, with a show of 
Utilitarian candour, why he should take the 
trouble to be at all good when he likes being 
wicked best. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that a ci-devant Utilitarian should take this 
personage too much aw sériewx; and Mr. 
Stephen gravely admits that, given a sufficient 
degree of congenital depravity, ‘it cannot be 
said with any confidence that if we were to 
consult the happiness of the agent exclu- 
sively’? we should try to cure him of his 
depravity. Still, to give even virtue her due, 
‘it may be necessary to add that there is no 
sufficient reason for not trying to do it ””—a 
rather languid tone of defence which is likely 
to prove stimulating to young gentlemen like 
Mr. Mallock who are fond of threatening 
moral science with vague hints of the dreadful 
things they are capable of doing in its despite. 
Surely the answer to this stock objection from 
the evolutionary point of view is short and 
matter-of-fact. The existence of a few 
‘human brutes” may be admitted ; but very 
few of these are absolutely brutal all through, 
and if they are to be fitted for human life and 
society it can only be by the development of 
their human at the expense of their brutal 
propensities. The more of his propensities a 
man has to sacrifice, the less his chance of 
happiness; and so a human brute has no 
reason to thank the fates that made him 
such, but he can only adapt himself 
to his environment by sinking the brute. 
As the proverb has it: ‘On peut dtre 
plus fin qu’un autre, mais pas plus fin 
que tous les autres;” and it is clear, even 
on Utilitarian grounds, that the criminal 
classes miscalculate their chances. No one 
man can hope to get the better of society 
and succeed in indulging all his personal 
tastes in defiance of the social exigencies which 
find expression in law and morals. Persons 
who are sufficiently vicious or ‘sufficiently 
stupid make the attempt; and therefore, as 
Mr. Stephen rather naively expresses it, “I 
think it highly probable that there will be 
bad men for a long time to come.” But one 
is unpleasantly reminded of the proceedings 
in the trial of Guiteau when grave phil- 
osophers go out of their way to meet the 
bad arguments by which they assume these 
bad men might—for they very assuredly do 
not—defend their miscalculations. Society 
refutes the philosophy of murderers by hang- 
ing, and of thieves by imprisonment; and, 





to show the murderers to be logically right 
we must prove society to be morally wrong. 

Still more open to criticism is the author’s 
manner of dealing with the other extreme 
of the moral hierarchy. ‘ Admitting that it 
is worth while, say, to be respectable, we 
may doubt whether it answers to be a moral 
hero.” Intrinsically, the man who intro- 
duces a higher moral type is superior to 
his fellows ; but, as he therefore has to live 
in the society of his inferiors, he is imper- 
fectly adapted to his surroundings, and “he 
may find his moral squeamishness conducive 
to misery.” ‘Be good if you would be 
happy”’ seems to be the verdict even of 
worldly prudence; but it adds, in an em- 
phatie aside, “Be not too good” (p. 418). 
Mr. Stephen has himself answered this diffi- 
culty in advance. The moral hero has to 
choose, like ordinary mortals (only maybe 
more frequently than they), between a present 
act of self-sacrifice or self-denial and an im- 
possible “dislocation of his whole system of 
thought and feeling.’ The heroic life is 
naturally more exciting, more full of critical 
moments and agitating alternatives, than that 
of the common herd; but it does not follow 
that it is less happy. In what we call the 
heroic ages, the idea of its being so would 
have seemed a sheer absurdity; and it is 
obvious that the very strength of character 
which makes a hero must also make it more 
than commonly painful to the hero to sacrifice 
his own impulses and beliefs in the interests 
of conformity ; it will be easier and pleasanter 
to him to go his own progressive gait, over- 
ruling opposition as far as he can, and en- 
during what he cannot overrule, rather than 
submit to be himself overruled by the vis 
inertiae of his fellows. Add to this con- 
sideration the further fact that the normal 
hero represents tendencies and aspirations 
which exist in embryo in his contemporaries, 
and it becomes obvious that the happiness as 
well as the health of society is promoted 
when everybody, heroes included, try to be as 
good as they can. 

When all deductions are made, The Science 
of Ethics may be recognised as doing all its 
author has aimed at. “It is enough,” he 
says, “and more than enough, if one can 
communicate the very slightest impetus to 
the slowly grinding wheels of speculation.” 
We may complain of his writing sometimes 
rather as an inconsistent advocate of Utili- 
tarian ethics than as a consistent advocate of 
evolutionary ethics ; but students who receive 
their first bias from him will find it infinitely 
more easy to proceed to a disinterested scien- 
tific theory than it was for militant Utili- 
tarians to lay aside the weapons prepared for 
the destruction of intuitionists and super- 
naturalists and study human nature io its 
place in the natural world. 

Epitu Srcox. 








A Birth-Song, and other Poems. By William 
Freeland. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) 


So far as they form a subject for literature, 
children may be said to be an invention of 
the moderns. It is particularly in our own 


day that they have attracted so much atten- 
tion, and in the country of Longfellow and 
Whittier the number of tributes in prose and 





—_ 


verse paid to child wisdom and child beauty 
has been quite a marked feature in the history 
of American letters. As the world grows 
older, it seems to take a fonder interest in 
things that are young; and out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings we are gathering 
innocent wisdom more and more. It would 
be hardly going too far to say that some of 
the deepest utterances of the times on theo- 
logical questions have come from the un- 
consciously daring lips of children. Some- 
body should collect such sayings into a book, 
Their freshness would have a wonderfully 
stimulating influence on our thinking, since, 
as speculators, children enjoy advantages their 
older friends do not possess, and to the 
thoughtful they are teachers of a strange 
authority. For every child is a try-back after 
innocence, and acts as if it were the long- 
expected heir to the world’s lost Ideal. 

Mr. Freeland’s “ Birth-Song ’’ touches this 
tender subject with a great deal of love, and 
no little skill. If there is any effort or even 
affectation manifest in it, this does not arise, 
at any rate, from want of subtle sympathy 
with the theme. In short, Mr. Freeland 
begins and ends in such a way as to leave no 
room to doubt that his poem is a dedication 
of genuine fatherly affection for a child of 
flesh and blood. There is thus a natural note 
throughout the piece that bespeaks one’s 
favour from the first. 

The author’s modest Preface, which crowns 
the year as a king and judge, concludes 
thus :— 

** But still, 

Drawn by the kindly glamour of his eye, 

And urged by one dear voice from the sweet 
heavens, 

I bore me on. Nor stooping low, I sald, 

* This little Book of Song—I give it thee !’ 

‘Thou darest!’ ‘Yea, I dare!’ And then he 
tossed 

One after one the leaves, and hummed and smiled— 

As April smiles on buds wherein he sees 

Some glimmer of a summer that may come— 

Then whispered, as I passed into the crowd : 

‘In all the noblest strivings of the bards, 

The first still follows one that goes before, 

The last still hears a toiling foot behind.’ ” 


Of the poems that accompany the “ Birth- 
Song,” the best are still those which touch on 
young life; and Mr. Freeland’s finest line 
occurs in “ The Cabin Boy ”’— 


‘¢ Newly apprenticed to the fearful spray, . 
He stalked about and watched the brightening 


beams 
Kiss the top-gallant with a golden tone 
That winged his fancy to romantic skies, 
Where pearly isles made music in his dreams; 
He sniffed the gales that murmur round Ceylon, 
While all the Indies flashed within his eyes,” 


The vigour of this last fine suggestion tells 
very well, and there are many single lines 
throughout the volume characterised by the 
same breadth of effect. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Freeland is always successful when 
he essays unconventional styles, as he seems 
rather fond of doing. ‘‘The Earth is the 
Lord’s,” for instance, is more grotesque than 
meritorious. It begins in this way :— 
** Lord of the lambkin and the lion, 
Lord of Benlomond and Mount Zion, 
Of Israel and Italy, 
Watching in sweet tranquillity, 
I worship Thee!” 


Coleridge said wit was the linking of extremes, 





but some extremes can be linked without 
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either wit or poetry. There is no need, 
however, to accuse the author of wishing to 
be irreverently smart in this poem. It is 
apparently a hymn prompted by the simplest 
motives ; but it is a mistake. 

On the whole, it may be said of Mr. 
Freeland’s volume that it is a work marked 
by pure and pleasant poetical feeling. Though 
it never strikes a deep note, and contains few 
long passages free from flaws of workmanship 
which a firmer judgment than the author’s 
might have avoided, the book is healthy and 
good. Eric Ropertson. 








An Anglo-Saxon Primer; with Grammar, 
Notes, and a Glossary. By H. Sweet. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


WE have much pleasure in welcoming this 
addition to the not very numerous books 
which are suitable for the student of Anglo- 
Saxon who wishes to make a good beginning. 
Such students should be, and probably are, 
much more numerous than they were some 
ten years ago. English writers will not much 
longer be able to avoid such study, if they 
wish to touch upon questions of etymology 
without making mistakes which become every 
year more easily detected by an increasing 
number of readers. The author's object is so 
well expressed in his Preface that we cannot 
do better than quote the beginning of it. 
“The want of an introduction to the study of 
Old English has long been felt. Vernon’s 
Anglo-Saxon Guide was an admirable book for 
its time, but has long been completely anti- 
quated. I was therefore obliged to make my 
Anglo-Saxon Reader a somewhat unsatisfactory 
compromise between an elementary primer and 
a manual for advanced students; but I always 
looked forward to producing a strictly ele- 
mentary book like the present one, which would 
enable me to give the larger one a more scien- 
tific character, and would at the same time 
serve as an introduction to it. Meanwhile, 
however, Prof. Earle has brought out his 
Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. But this 
work is quite unsuited to serve as an introduc- 
tion to my Reader, and will be found to differ 
so totally in plan and execution from the 
present one as to preclude all idea of rivalry on 
my part.” 

The spelling has been normalised, as is 
necessary in a book for beginners, who must 
be taught upon a uniform system which the 
can thoroughly understand, in order that they 
may duly appreciate the variable spellings 
of the MSS. Such spellings, while they 
are full of instruction to the more advanced 
students, and should receive all due deference 
from editors, can only distract and perplex 
the beginner who has not yet learnt the 
phonetic laws of the language. 

The most valuable part of the book is, as 
might be expected, the account of the sounds 
of the language and the phonology; but the 
whole of the grammar is admirably and very 
carefully compiled, with a full list of the 
strong verbs (as in the Reader), an account 
of prefixes and suffixes, and a syntax abound- 
ing in examples illustrating the rules, each 
of which is accompanied by a translation into 
Modern English. The student would do well 
to read over this syntax at least once, if not 
twice, before beginning to translate the ex- 


by heart it would be no bad plan, It is 
precisely what boys are expected to do who 
are beginning Latin. The short sentences 
which begin the text are very characteristic 
and well chosen, and have to a teacher a 
familiar ring about them. Just at the begin- 
ning we find, ‘‘ Swi swi water adwaseb fyr, 
swai adwascp séo wlmesse synna.” Of this 
famous sentence we find the following trans- 
lation in Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry: 
** As water slecketh fyer, soo dothe almesdede 
slake synne.”’ Such was the alteration in 
our language in the course of little more 
than five centuries. 

There are a few interesting improvements 
upon the Reader, of which the most striking 
is the adoption of the symbols éa, éo, in place 
of the more usual and familiar ed, ed. There 
are reasons, founded upon a comparison with 
other languages, for supposing that the former 
values are, after all, more correct; and they will 
probably come into use hereafter, now that 
Mr. Sweet has set the example in England, 
and Prof. Zupitza (as, ¢.g., in his editions of 
Cynewulf’s Elene and Atlfric’s Grammar) has 
done the same in Germany. It makes a con- 
siderable difference to the pronunciation, and 
is easily remembered by the rule given on 
p. 2, that “the diphthongs are pronounced 
with the stress on the first element.’’ 

Another interesting point is the discrimina- 
tion, by help of the Karly West Saxon MSS., 
between te and y, and between 7¢ and 4%. 
These distinctions are especially useful, 
because in the later MSS. the symbol ie 
was disused, and the symbol y had to do 
double duty, a confusion which points to a 
confusion of the sounds in the later stage of 
the language. For the purposes of etymology, 
it is a great gain to have the earlier spellings 
thus exhibited. Thus from eald, old, is 
formed ieldran, elders, just as from the 
German alt we obtain dltern; but synn, sin, 
is cognate with the German siinde. If we 
write yldran, we no longer distinguish be- 
tween words which, in German, have vowels 
so different as @ and wi. Similarly, by writing 
hieran instead of hiyjran for the verb ‘to 
hear,” we distinguish the diphthong from the 
y as appearing in /yr, fire; compare German 
héren, feuer, and the very different sounds in 
the Modern-English hear, jire. 

The Glossary contains a large number of 


Y | words, and supplies a sufficient vocabulary for 


all that the beginner can want. It contains 
no references, but this may be justified by the 
fact that most of the words are of extremely 
common occurrence, It becomes, however, a 
question whether a few references might not 
conveniently be supplied in cases where a 
word occurs which is comparatively rare, for 
such references never come amiss. ‘This is 
the only suggestion we have to make ; and it 
may fairly be replied that the book, as it 
stands, is marvellously compressed, and has 
been purposely brought within such a compass 
as allows it to be sold at a very moderate 
price. Water W. SKEat. 











tracts ; and if he were to learn some of it 








TWO “ COUTUMIERS”’? OF NORMANDY. 


Normandie. 
(Rouen; Cag- 


Le trés-ancien Coutumier de 
Par Ernest-Joseph Tardif. 
niard. ) 


L’ancienne Coutume de Normandie. Par 
William Laurence de Gruchy. (St. Helier : 
Le Feuvre.) 


We welcome with great satisfaction both 
these works, not merely by reason of their 
combined historical and juridical interest, but 
from the circumstance that they have been 
edited by learned men whose peculiar studies 
have rendered them most competent for the 
task which they have undertaken, which in 
one case has required great critical research, 
and in the other a comprehensive and prac- 
tical knowledge of a living system of law. 
We have given precedence at the head of 
this article to the TZrés-ancien Coutumier, 
although it is the more recent of the two 
publications, on account of its earlier origin. 
M. Tardif has, for the first time, shown that 
this most ancient collection of Norman 
Customary Law is divisible into two parts, 
the first of which is of an origin nearly con- 
temporaneous with that of the TZractatus de 
Legibus Angliae attributed to Ranulf Glanvill, 
the Great Justiciar of King Henry II., while 
there is internal evidence that the second part 
was composed shortly after the separation of 
Normandy from England, and possibly before 
the death of King Philip Augustus of France 
(1223). The existence of such a work may 
be a surprise to many English lawyers, who 
are familiar with the comments of Lord Coke 
and Sir Matthew Hale upon the “‘ Coutumier” 
of Normandy; but the remarks of those 
eminent judges have reference to a more 
recent and more complete collection of 
Norman Customary Law, which is elsewhere 
styled by them the “Grand Coutumier de 
Normandie,” and which is identical with the 
work which Judge de Gruchy has published 
under the title of L’ancienne Ooutwme de 
Normandie. There are, in fact, three ancient 
collections of Norman Customary Law. The 
earliest is the work published by M. Tardif, of 
the French Archives, under the title of Le 
trés-ancien Coutumier; the second in order 
of origin is commonly designated Le grand 
Coutumier, and the third is Le grand Oou- 
tumier réformé. The latest of these, of which 
the extended title is La Coutume réformée du 
Pays et du duché de Normandie, is a revision 
of the Grand Coutumier of the thirteenth 
century, and was completed in 1585; but 
with this work we are not directly concerned 
on the present occasion. We may, however, 
add a word here on the different meanings 
assigned by writers on the history of French 
Law to the terms ‘“‘Coutume” and “Cou- 
tumier” respectively. M. Tardif has adopted 
for his edition of the earliest customs the 
term “Le trés-ancien Coutumier” on the 
ground that the practice has been to reserve 
the title of “ Coutumes” to official digests of 
Customary Law, and to style private compila- 
tions of such law “Coutumiers.” On the 


other hand, the phrase “ L’ancienne Coutume,” 
which Judge de Gruchy has adopted, seems 
to have been employed in the Channel Islands 
to distinguish “ Le grand Coutumier” of the 
“La Coutume 


thirteenth century from 
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réformée,” although the origin of Le grand 
Coutumier is unknown further than that 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of 
the Channel Islands in the reign of Edward 
III. spoke of their laws as being con- 
tained in an ancient book called La 
Somme de Mancael. Who Mancael was 
is an enigma, the solution of which still 
awaits its Oedipus. Le Geyt, however, and 
other eminent jurisconsults of Jersey, in 
discussing this question two centuries ago, 
maintained that the Summa of Mancael was 
but another name for Le grand Ooutumier. 
There is another theory, however, which 
deserves attention—namely, that the Swmma 
of Mancael was a selection of chapters from 
the Latin text of Le grand Coutumier, a 
copy of which may still be found among the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 

To return, then, to Le trés-ancien Cou- 
tumier, of which M. Tardif has published 
the Latin text. It is not altogether the 
first time that this text has been made 
public, as Warnkénig appended to the second 
volume of his Franzdsische Staats- und Rechts- 
geschichte, published at Bale in 1848, among 
other sources of the ancient “ Coutumier de 
Normandie,” a series of articles, which he 
entitled Statuta et Consuetudines; but 
he unfortunately published wno tenore all 
the contents of a Latin MS., preserved in 
the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris, known 
as the Codex Bigotianus No. 292, as if they 
were constituent parts of the Coutumier. 
For instance, the first article of the MS. is an 
Ordinance of St. Louis, known as ‘‘ L’Ordon- 
nance pour la réformation des Mceurs,” 
issued 1254, which has no particular reference 
to Normandy; and among other interpolations 
is a decree of the Norman Exchequer of 1299. 
M. Tardif has exercised more discrimination, 
while he has not confined himself to the 
examination of this MS., but has collated 
two other Latin MSS. in the same library; 
and, further, he has compared the Latin text 
of those MSS. with the French of a MS., 
also in the Bibliotheque nationale, which 
formerly belonged to the Library of Ste- 
Geneviéve, and of which the text was for the 
first time published in 1839 by avocat A.-J. 
Marnier, the librarian of the Order of 
Advocates of La Cour royale at Paris, under 
the title of Ztablissements et Coutwmes, 
Assises et Arréts de ? Echiquier de Normandie 
au treiziéme Siecle. 

The Codex Bigotianus is unfortunately the 
only MS. which contains an entire Latin 
text of the Trés-ancien Coutumier; but this 
circumstance is not to be regretted, inas- 
much as it has led M. Tardif to undertake a 
more careful examination of what he con- 
siders with good reason to be the first part 
and the second part of the text, the 
second part alone being contained in the 
other two Latin MSS. Of these MSS. one 
was originally in the library of the Chapter 
of Notre Dame at Paris, and the other once 
formed part of the library of the Minister 
Colbert, and was before his time most prob- 
ably the property of the abbots of Préaux. 
Our space will only allow us to skim the 
surface of the comments which M. Tardif 
has made upon the sources which he has 
consulted. The MS., on the other hand, 
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Coutumser, the assistance of which M. Tardif 
has invoked to enable him to winnow the chaff 
from the wheat in the Latin MSS., has no date 
nor any indication of its origin; but the 
archaic hand in which it is written, and the 
character of the tongue with which the scribe 
was familiar, lead M. Tardif to assigu to it 
a date about 1290. 

M. Tardif avows his conviction, with good 
reason, as far as we can judge, that both 
parts of the Zrés-ancien Coutumier are the 
work of private persons, and have no official 
character. He assigns the compilation of 
the first part, upon a critical examination of 
its contents, to a period shortly before June 9, 
1200, the date of the death of Guillaume 
Fils-Raoul, the Seneschal of Normandy, who 
held that office for twenty years, and, during 
the absence of King Richard Coeur de Lion 
in the Holy Land, introduced many reforms 
after the example of Ranulf Glanvill’s re- 
forms of the procedure of the Curia Regis 
in England. The second part M. Tardif 
refers to a period between the years 1218 and 
1223, in order to bring it within the lifetime 
of King Philip Augustus, who is mentioned 
here and there in terms which suggest that 
he was still alive. M. Tardif, however, is 
confronted by a difficulty which he admits 
to be not easy to surmount—namely, by the 
presence of a plaint and a Royal Writ, 
evidently extracted from a Record in the 
Court of Bayeux, in which the coronation of 
King Richard I. is mentioned as marking the 
time within which a certain class of actions 
for the recovery of land were limited. This 
limitation, however, was not introduced into 
Normandy before Michaelmas 1229. M. 
Tardif cuts the Gordian knot in this case by 
suggesting that the name of King Richard 
is in both cases an interpolation for that of 
King Henry ; but we rather prefer another 
suggestion made by M. Tardif himself in a 
later part of his Introduction—namely, that, 
while the author of the first part was a 
jurisconsult of Evreux, the author of the 
second part was a jurisconsult of Bayeux, and 
that each author has inserted legal forms 
with which he was practically familiar. We 
do not appreciate M. Tardif’s difficulty in 
supposing that an Ordinance of the Norman 
Exchequer of the year 1218 could not well 
be spoken of in the year 1230 as ‘‘ Nova 
Constitutio.” Our own Bracton (fol. 312 b) 
uses the very same phrase in speaking of the 
Statute of Merton, which had been enacted 
twenty years at least before his treatise 
De Actione Dotis. 

Judge de Gruchy’s work is of a different 
character, but is excellent of its kind. It is, 
in fact, a revised edition of Le grand Coutu- 
mier de Normandie, the work with which 
Lord Coke and Sir Matthew Hale were 
familiar, and respecting which the latter high 
authority, in his History of the Common Law 
of England, says that it contains not only 
those laws and customs which were in use in 
England in the time of King Henry II., King 
Richard I., and King John, but such also as 
were in use in Normandy after its separation 
from the Crown of England. Judge de 
Gruchy has based his work upon the second 
of the two editions of Maistre Guillaume 
le Rouille Dalencon, published in 1539 by 
Nicolas le Roux at Rouen, It is this 
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work, coupled with the Commentaire of 
Terrien, who was Lieutenant-Général of the 
Bailli of Dieppe in 1581, that has moulded 
the jurisprudence of the Royal Courts of the 
Channel Islands, without, however, having 
the authority of a Code. Jersey, in fact, 
remains to the present day without any 
authorised body of positive law, while Guernsey 
possesses an Official selection of customs based 
on the Commentary of Terrien, and sanctioned 
by an Order in Council of Queen Elizabeth of 
October 27, 1583. But even in Guernsey, 
according to M. Julien Havet’s excellent 
treatise on “ Les Cours royales des Iles Nor- 
mandes,” published in the Bibliotheque de 
Ecole des Chartes for 1877 and 1878, the 
Royal Court of Guernsey pays little attention 
to the official selection, which is styled 
“ L’Approbation des Lois,” where it differs 
from any actual custom of the island. 

Judge de Gruchy had not the advantage, 
when he published his work, of perusing the 
results of M. Tardif’s researches among the 
MSS. in the Bibliothéque nationale, but he 
was acquainted with the French text of the 
Etablissements et Ooutumes published by 
M. Marnier in 1839. As already mentioned, 
the author of the Grand COoutumier is un- 
known; and Judge de Gruchy finds himself 
embarrassed in fixing the date of it by a 
similar circumstance to that which has em- 
barrassed M. Tardif—namely, a possible inter- 
polation of the text by a later hand. He has 
been led by the general tenor of its contents 
to assign to it a date prior to the grant of La 
Charte aux Normands in the first year of 
the reign of Louis Hutin (1314), but in the 
chapter “‘ De Emptionibus et Vadiis,”’ p. 58, 
there is this passage: “‘ Nullum autem vadium 
potest in Normannia requiri, nisi post corona- 
tionem Regis Ricardi vel post quadraginta 
annos fuerit invadiatum.”” If the words “ vel 
post quadraginta annos” be not an interpola- 
tion, their presence suggests that Le grand 
Coutumier was not completed until after the 
accession of King Louis X. of France, who 
by his Charter of March 19, 1314, confirmed 
the ancient customs of the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and enacted “ La prescription de 40 
années sera 4 l’avenir un titre competant en 
Normandie.” The difficulty which Judge de 
Gruchy feels in admitting the words “ vel 
post quadraginta annos” to be part of the 
original text is that they are not quite con- 
sistent with certain recitals of the law as to 
prescriptive title in other chapters. 

Judge de Gruchy has published the Latin 
and the French texts of L’ancienne Ooutume 
in parallel columns. He inclines to the 
opinion that the Latin is the earlier text, and 
M. Tardif has come to a like conclusion in 
regard to the priority of the Latin text of 
the Zrés-ancien Coutumier over the French 
text which avocat Marnier has published. 
One word more may be added as to both 
works. M. Tardif’s researches have thrown 
a flood of light upon the legislation of Henry 
II. of England in respect of the Duchy of 
Normandy, and upon the identity of the 
method of Glanvill’s treatise De Legibus 
Angliae with that of the second part of the 
Trés-ancien Coutumier. Judge de Gruchy’s 
work, on the other hand, enables us to 
trace the commencement of a divergence 
between the consuetudinary law of England 
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and that of Normandy, more especially as 
regards the institution of the jury, which 
divergence has culminated in the Channel 
Islands in the conversion of the jury into 
a magistracy, in which the voice of the 
majority prevails. In England, on the con- 
trary, the spirit of the Great Assize has pre- 
dominated throughout the changes which the 
jury system has undergone, and has maintained 
the principle that a verdict ought to be by 
the concurrent voice of twelve men, which 
Sir Matthew Hale recognised as the ancient 
principle of the laws of Normandy. 
Travers Twiss. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Faithful Lover. By Katharine 8. Mac- 
quoid. In3vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Minister’s Son. By M. C. Stirling. In 
8 vols. (Blackwood.) 


In a Cathedral City. By Bertha Thomas. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Coals of Fire. By David Christie Murray. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Fair Exchange. By Henry G. Gifford. 
(Remington. ) 


Ix A Faithful Lover Mrs. Macquoid has had 
the ingenuity or the good hap to hit on a 
comparatively unworked lode in fiction, 
though all the materials she uses have been 
common property for many years. The pre- 
lude is a complete story in itself, very grace- 
fully and pleasantly told—how a young 
travelling Englishman falls deeply in love 
with a beautiful French girl in a Norman 
chateau, and succeeds in winning her affection 
in turn, and also the good-will of her father, 
but fails to propitiate the invalid mother, who 
compels the rejection of his suit in favour of 
a wealthy Breton Marquis of half-English 
birth, with large estates in England. The 
girl, who has promised fidelity to her 
lover, yields to her mother’s pressure, and 
does marry the Marquis de Kerjean, but not 
till his own merits and evident attachment to 
herself, added to the absence and silence of 
her English lover, have really led to the 
transfer of her own liking. The discarded 
suitor hears the married pair billing and 
cooing in a balcony as he casually comes 
across them while travelling, and also hears 
himself offered up on the shrine of conjugal 
affection—whence he becomes a misanthropic 
hermit. The main story finds him shut 
up in a dilapidated old grange, which had 
been a mill for a time, burdened with the 
guardianship of the orphan daughter of a 
sister who had displeased him by a runaway 
marriage. How the child crosses his morbid 
and unsocial ways is cleverly told, as also how 
the difficulty is not found to lessen when she 
returns, a woman, to his charge after a long 
period of schooling. Her beauty causes her 
to be sought by the local squire, but the 
son of the woman who had wrecked her 
uncle’s life appears on the scene with 
youth in his favour, and secures the girl’s 
affections. The discovery of his name 
sets the uncle strongly against him, especially 
as he looks to the other proposal as securing 

18 niece’s future; and the remainder of 
the story is taken up with describing the 


conflict of the man’s will and the girl’s, 
ending as such struggles mostly do. But 
the chief merit of the book consists in the 
character of Esau Runswick, the recluse, him- 
self. Though Mrs. Macquoid is not one of 
the two or three women who can draw a 
man so as to satisfy the critical judgment 
of men, yet the pains she has spent on this 
portrait are far from wasted. She has very 
happily imagined the kind of life such a man 
would lead when once a shock like that he 
met had acted on a temper always secretive 
and morbid, with the suggestion of hereditary 
bias towards insanity just hinted at. 


The appearance of the Afghan War medal 
as part of the design on the cover of The 
Minister’s Son gives the key to the story. 
Ronald Bennett, son of a humbly born 
Scottish minister and of a mother of some- 
what higher pedigree, herself the early friend 
of the wife of the laird, is the childish 
playmate of the laird’s daughter, and forms a 
life-long attachment to her. Chafing against 
the austere rule of his father, a narrowly 
sincere man of gloomy creed, who desires to 
force him into the ministry, from which his 
half-Highland temperament is averse, and 
seeing besides the woman he loves won by 
another, he enlists in a regiment under orders 
for India, just before the outbreak of the 
Afghan War, through which he serves with 
sufficient distinction to obtain a commission, 
with other results further on. The story is 
brightly written, and, in its admixture of 
military and Scottish social and domestic life, 
belongs to the class of novel whose most 
successful examples are those of the late Col. 
Lockhart ; nor can we give it higher praise 
than by saying that it is good enough to give 
pleasure to those who have enjoyed them. 


Miss Bertha Thomas’s new story does not 
belong to the school of Barchester Towers. 
It deals but incidentally with such capitular 
dignitaries as deans and canons, taking instead 
two vicars-choral to fill the principal male 
parts. The analysis of the character of one 
of these, a young fellow with a magnificent 
voice and fine musical instinct, but having 
also the worse side of the artistic tempera- 
ment in sensitively morbid vanity, self-in- 
dulgence, and lack of perseverance, is the 
motive of the book, and it is very carefully and 
honestly worked out. The setting is also 
good—notably the description of Leonard 
Hathaway’s old-fashioned parents, who are 
both excellent studies. 


Coals of Fire is a collection of short stories, 
some, if not all, of which have already 
appeared in print, in Christmas numbers of 
serials and the like. They display consider- 
able fertility in the invention of dramatic 
incidents and situations, not without occa- 
sional evidence of those higher literary quali- 
ties to which the author of Joseph’s Coat 
has made good his claim. Every one of the 
items is readable; but we put the “ Romance 
of Giovanni Calvotti” highest in point of 
merit, and ** What Bessie saw on the Moor ” 
last, chiefly because it is too suggestive of 
the less happy parts of Alice in Wonderland. 


A Fair Exchange seems to be a first 
venture, and, though but a single volume, 





| scarcely contains material enough to fill out 











even that moderate bulk. There is just what 
would make one of the shortest stories in one 
of the lighter monthlies, and it would read 
all the better for compression within those 
limits. But, so far as it goes, it is chatty 
and fairly readable; nor is there anything 
visible which makes it a critic’s duty to warn 
the adventurer off the fields of literature. 
Ricwarp F, Lirrnepate. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Collectanea Genealogica. Vol. I. By Joseph 
Foster. (Privately Printed.) Mr. Foster has 
undertaken a vast work. It is no vain boast- 
ing on his part when he calls it a ‘‘new 
departure” in genealogical science. The rub- 
bish that has been written by professional 
pedigree-makers and received with gaping 
credulity by their dupes has brought the study 
of genealogy into unmerited contempt. No one 
can have any other feelings than those of pity 
and shame for the vain and light persons who 
fancy they raise themselves several steps on the 
social ladder if they can impose on the world a 
false pedigree showing how their forefathers 
fought at Agincourt or came over from Nor- 
mandy with Duke William. That there must 
be, or have been, a good many of these absurd 
people is made clear to us by the number of 
entirely false or ‘‘ doctored” pedigrees which 
are to be found in several of our books of refer- 
ence. The fact, however, patent as it is to all, 
that there is much genealogical rubbish in 
circulation should not blind us to the truth that 
the honest study of family history is a most 
important pursuit. No one who possesses the 
genuine historical instinct can doubt this. Apart 
from all other reasons, it is especially needed 
from the circumstance that modern history is 
unintelligible without it. And if general 
history is ever to be written in a scientific 
manner, not as a mere collection of amusing 
tales, it will become more and more apparent 
that it must be based, in a great measure, on 
what we know of individuals and their intricate 
family relationships. We need not stop to 
point out that to the anthropologist accurate 
pedigrees givo information as to facts of physical 
relationship which cannot be gathered from any 
other kind of statistics. Mr. l'oster has realised 
these things clearly, and has devoted himself 
to the issue of what will, in time, be a vast 
storehouse of genealogical lore for the English- 
speaking peoples. His collections, though, in 
the form we have received them, bound in one 
volume, are paged according to subjects, so that 
the possessors can make each part into a com- 
plete book. The portion which is of the most 
direct importance, as almost all the knowledge 
which it furnishes is new, is the list of ad- 
missions to Gray’s Inn. At present we have 
it only down to the middle of the letter B, 
but in turning over these few leaves several 
noteworthy facts have occurred to us. What- 
ever views we may have of the history of the 
English Church, we must all concede that Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes was a memorable person 
therein. How many of us knew that he had at 
one time studied law? His name occurs in the 
list for the year 1590. Francis Bacon, after- 
wards Viscount St. Albans, was admitted on 
June 27, 1576. Mr. Foster promises us similar 
lists for the other Inns. When they are com- 
plete, biographical students will be in a position 
to trace the home and parentage of many 
persons who now come before us without any 
proved antecedents. Tho register of marriages 
in the chapel of Gray’s Inn is also given asa 
supplement to the list. Next in interest, 
perhaps, comes Musgrave’s well-known Obituary, 
reduced to alphabetical order, with the whole of 
the entries in the Westminster Abbey registers 
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added from the late Col. Chester’s annotated 
imprint of the same which was issued some 
years ago by the Harleian Society. A similar 
catalogue of marriages from 1635 to 1880, com- 
piled by Miss Ada ©. Gardner, is also given. 
This last must have been a work of immense 
labour. We have tested it in many places, and 
have not come upon a single instance of in- 
accuracy. In the early part of the volume, 
which may be called the Collectanea Genealogica 
proper, there are several original pedigrees of 
much interest given—among others, that of 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield and of the Poet 
Laureate. A work of this kind grows in im- 
portance with every successive number. We 
sincerely trust that Mr. Foster may meet with 
sufficient encouragement to enable him to 
carry out all the lists which he has begun 
to their completion, and to give us some of 
the many others which he has conditionally 
promised, 


Claimants to Royalty. By John H. Ingram. 
(David Bogue.) Mr. Ingram has compiled an 
amusing book. It has no claims to be a 
serious contribution to historical science, for 
authorities ate rarely quoted, and when they are 
it is commonly in such a vague way that the 
reference is almost useless. History may, 
however, be read for more than one purpose ; it 
is entertaining as well as instructive. We 
believe all who read these pages will derive 
pleasure from them. The claimants to royal 
honours have been legion. Mr. Ingram does 
not notice nearly all of them, though he begins 
with the tale told by Herodotus about the 
false Smerdis, and ends with the Counts of 
Albany, the last of whom died only eighteen 
months ago. One cannot but wish that Mr. 
Caxton’s ‘‘ History of Human Error” were a 
reality, not the mere dream of a novelist, that 
we might have discussed at length the curious 
relations that exist between popular belief and 
mere hardened assertion. It has been affirmed 
that in the Middle Ages anything and every- 
thing that men told with a grave face was 
received without question. This is somewhat of 
a calumny, but it has a massive foundation of 
truth. ere the ages of faith, however, 
singular in this respect? Recent proceedings in 
our own law courts and the modern chapters of 
Mr. Ingram’s book show that many of our 
contemporaries in all ranks of life are in the 
same intellectual condition as their forefathers 
who believed in the false Baldwin of Flanders, 
in Lambert Simnel, and in Perkin Warbeck. 
Education, though we are led to believe that its 
methods have improved of late, certainly does 
not impress on men and women the duty of 
rejecting such things as do not come before 
them with sufficient evidence, neither does it, 
except in rare cases, give any adequate means 
of distinguishing the false from the true. 
The foreign part of Mr. Ingram’s book is 
more interesting than the English. This is due 
to the fact that we have, except in the reign of 
Henry VII., been but little troubled with these 
impostors. In any future editions, Mr. Ingram 
should give a place to the false Prince of Wales, 
Cornelius Erings, Evans, or Evins, who deluded 
the men of Sandwich in May 1648, He will find 
the details in Boys’s History of that port and 
Carter’s History of the Colchester Rising. 
About Whitsuntide this person arrived at the 
Bell Inn, in Sandwich, and, sending for the 
mayor aud jurats, told them that he was the 
Prince. They seem to have believed him at 
once. One foolish gentleman gave him a good 
horse, another presented him with a hundred 
pounds. Many persons came daily to kiss his 
hands, and he was attended wherever he went 
with a guard of musketeers, and had trumpets 
sounding when he dined. A Scotch knight 
who denounced him as an impostor was at once 
thrown into prison ‘for his treason.” It is 
probable that he might have raised a strong 





party had he not been a man of drunken 
habits. This seems to have disgusted some of 
his believers. Perhaps they remonstrated. 
Somehow or other the fellow got alarmed, and 
fled into the Isle of Thanet, where he was 
captured by the Parliamentary auhorities. 


Beverley’s Roll of Honour: being Sketches 
of the Worthies of Beverley. By Edmund 
Wrigglesworth. (Beverley: Green.) Mr. 
Wrigglesworth has compiled a little volume 
which will prove interesting to townsmen of 
Beverley and East Riding men generally. He 
does not pretend to have discovered new facts, 
but he has given us much of the old in a 
picturesque manner. These biographical 
sketches first appeared in the Beverley 
Guardian; and, judged from the standpoint 
of the provincial newspaper, they are praise- 
worthy. Of the earlier Lives in the book 
little need be said. All is known that 
ever can be made out as to St. John of 
Beverley, Archbishop Thurstan, and St. 
William of York. The sketches here given are 
very short. The life on which the greatest 
care seems to have been expended is that of 
Bishop (Cardinal) Fisher, who was the son of a 
Beverley mercer—a wealthy man, it would seem, 
whose sons were all provided with education. 
Mr. Wrigglesworth seems to us to view the 
murdered bishop’s character from the point of 
view of a sincere Roman Oatholic ; but Fisher’s 
life, seen from any possible angle, stands out 
as a very noble one. We apprehend that, as 
long as the adjectives good and bad continue 
to have definite meanings, the imprisonment 
and execution of Fisher will be regarded by 
those who know the circumstances as highly 
criminal. There are some interesting notes on 
the lives of ministers ejected by the Bartholo- 
mew Act, but we believe they are all of them 
compiled from well-known Puritan sources. 
We do not wish to carp at a book which is 
calculated to give both amusement and instruc- 
tion, but Mr. Wrigglesworth should really be 
more careful in the statements he culls from 
his authorities. He must learn that all 
printed matter is not of equal worth. We can- 
not guess whence the statement comes, but 
itis, we assure him, pure nonsense to talk of 
St. John of Beverley, who was a pupil of St. 
Hilda of Whitby, studying at Oxford and 
graduating as M.A. and D.D. It is, perhaps, 
not quite so bad, but it shows an equal want of 
perception of the relations of things in past times, 
to speak of the majority of a chapter who 
elected a twelfth-century bishop as ‘‘his 
constituents.” We certainly have no desire to 
join with Mr. Froude in praising Henry VIIL., 
but Mr. Wrigglesworth need not paint his 
character blacker than nature. Henry, what- 
ever his secret thoughts may have been, was 
always desirous of appearing to the world as a 
God-fearing man. We are quite sure he never 
would have “‘ boasted,” as our author tells us 
he did, ‘‘ that he never spared man in his anger 
or woman in his lust.” This has often been 
said of him, by whom first we know not, but 
it is absolutely certain that he was far too 
politic to say it of himself. It is also a mistake 
to talk of Episcopalian clergy being expelled 
from their churches ‘‘ by the ipse dixit of Oliver 
Cromwell.” The thing is impossible. That 
much cruel injustice happened we do not 
doubt, but it is an assured fact of history that 
these sufferers were ejected by Parliamentary 
Commissioners specially appointed for the 
purpose of examining their lives and teaching. 


The Court of the Honour of Peverel in the 
Counties of Nottingham and Derby. By John 
T. Godfrey. (Nottingham: Derry.) Mr. 
Godfrey has compiled a useful account of this 
very ancient feudal franchise, which seems to 
have existed from the Norman Conquest until it 
was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1849. 





As it was provided by the Act of abolition 
that the records of the court should be placed 
under the custody of the Master of the Rolls, 
they are probably now in the Record Office; 
and it is to be regretted that they have 
not been used for the present work. As 
far as Mr. Godfrey goes, however, his work is 
thoroughly satisfactory. We have detected no 
errors, and have come upon several things that 
were new to us. Some people think that 
churches were never used for secular purposes 
before the Reformation. An instance to the 
contrary is given by Mr. Godfrey. It appears 
that previous to 1316 the courts of this honour 
were held in the Chapel of St. James at 
Nottingham. The pamphlet contains a list of 
the high stewards, among whom were several 
members of the family of Eland of Algar- 
thorpe. Lord Goring, afterwards Earl of 
Norwich, filled this post during the civil war 
of the seventeenth century. 


History of the Present Deanery of Bicester, 
Oxon. By J. O. Blomfield. (Parker.) This 
is a sketch of the geology aud the early history 
of the district around Bicester, which Mr. 
Blomfield intends to continue by separate 
histories of the twenty-eight parishes included 
within the deanery. The Roman camp at All- 
chester, about two miles south of Bicester along 
the Roman road which runs to Dorchester on the 
Thame, is described and a plan given; but no new 
identification of the name is proposed, nor any 
attempt made to decide between the conflicting 
opinions of previous students. The author does 
not seem to be aware of the identification of this 
station with Lactodoro, in the second and sixth 
journeys in the Antonine Itinerary, lying as it 
does between Bannavenna and Magiovinio, which 
fit very well with Banbury and Aylesbury. The 
Domesday survey of the whole district is tabu- 
lated and discussed, and a list of all the churches 
given, with their styles of architecture. It is 
to be presumed that a detailed account of each 
church will follow under its respective parish. 
From a desire for conciseness, Mr. Blomfield 
is occasionally obscure, or appears so to those 
who are not so well informed as himself. Why 
is it plain that Chilgrove was distinguished as 
known to and occupied by the Romans, from 
the English giving it the same name as they 
gave to so many places of Roman occupation? 
It certainly is not plain, unless some connexion 
between the name Chilgrove and the Romansis 
madeout. Again, Mr. Blomfield may be perfectly 
right to conclude that the fact of finding three 
skeletons in one barrow tells of three distinct 
periods of local history; but why should the 
reader not be informed of the exact circum- 
stances, so as to draw his own conclusion ? 


John Howard’s Winter Journey. By W. A. 
Guy. (De La Rue.) This short sketch of the 
public work of John Howard is not remarkable 
for excellence of arrangement, but Dr. Guy’s 
enthusiasm for his subject would impart interest 
to a much inferior volume. Howard has often 
been reproached for the defects of his domestic 
life, and Dr. Guy endeavours to show that he 
has been blamed without sufficient reason. If 
he has not proved the existence of any sympathy 
between father and son, he has at all events 
shown that the philanthropist did not neglect 
his duties to his boy. A small Appendix con- 
tains some additional particulars on the sons 
weakness of intellect. On those points, black 
fever and gaol distemper, which Dr. Guy has 
especially studied, he supplies some interesting 
information. Perhaps the most attractive pages 
are those which describe the changes wrought 
by Howard in the Bedfordshire village of Card- 
ington, and the appearance of its church and 
cottages at the present time. Dr. Guy has not 
yet learnt that it is undesirable, in discussing & 
question of sanitary science, to insert allusions 
to current politics; but the readers of his 
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treatise can easily avoid such passages. With 
one or two exceptions of this kind, the pamphlet 
contains nothing to offend and much to please. 


Essays on Various Subjects, chiefly Roman. By 
Mgr. Seton, D.D. (New York: Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) Mgr. Seton is an American 
Ultramontane clergyman, but he is also a 
scholar and a man of refined instincts. These 
essays, we believe, were originally issued in an 
American newspaper. It speaks well for the 
press of the New World that scholarlike papers 
of this kind should find many readers. There 
is scarcely a passage in them that can reason- 
ably give offence, and much that will in- 
struct. We know far more of the history of 
Papal elections and of the office of cardinal 
than we did before reading Mgr. Seton’s pages. 
The paper on Scanderbeg is excellently done. 
He was a great patriot and a supreme master 
of mountain warfare. When dwelling on 
the horrible atrocities of the Moslem, it would 
not have been out of place to point out that 
Scanderbeg’s forces were not without reproach. 
There is an amusing love for rank, high birth, 
and the scenic display of mediaeval life which is 
characteristic of a certain tone of American 
thought. 


A PRIVATELY printed work, just issued, 
entitled the Genealogy of the Surname Yarker 
(from the Conquest to the Present Time), is a 
curiosity in pedigree literature. The author, 
apparently in all seriousness, has applied to the 
spirits, through the medium of “a good clair- 
voyant,” for the decision or confirmation of 
knotty points in his family history. The 
chapter containing the ‘‘curious details ” 
furnished by the clairvoyant are at least 
amusing, even if the information in connexion 
with early Yarkers may not be accepted by the 
sceptical, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that the volume of Selections from 
Landor, which Mr. Sidney Colvin has been 
editing for Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury” series, is now through the press, 
and will be published almost immediately. 


THE Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has lent 
Mr. Furnivall—for reproduction in the series 
of Charlemagne romances of the Early-English 
Text Society—his unique copy of Sir Johan 
Bourchier, Lord Berners’s englisht ‘‘ boke of 
Duke Huon of Burdeuxe,” printed by Robert 
Redman about 1535. To M. Gaston Paris is 
due the suggestion that this Boke should be 
included in the series. It will be edited by Mr. 
Sidney 8. Lee, of Balliol College, Oxford. Of the 
second edition no copy is known; but of the 
third there are two, in the Bodleian and British 
Museum. This third professes to have “the rude 
English corrected and amended,” which means 
that in the first chapter Lord Berners’s simple 
and manly style is quite spoilt by Elizabethan 
affectations; and, in later chapters, many of 
the old racy words are changed. The collation 
of these will show what terms the euphuist of 
the day thought “‘ rude,” and what ‘‘ picked” 
and ‘‘ spruce” enough—as Shakspere’s Pedant 
says—to take their place. 


Mr. JAMES GREENSTREET intends to publish, 
by subscription, an autotype facsimile of the 
important and little-known schedule of Lincoln- 
shire landowners compiled in the reign of 
Henry I. This unique list of names is now 
preserved among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum. It furnishes a very fine 
example of the caligraphy of the period, cne 
almost totally devoid of record evidence. 

On July 5 a sale will be held at the late 
D. G. Rossetti’s house (16 Cheyne Walk) of the 
greater part of its contents. The pictures, 
sketches, &c., by Rossetti himself are along 





reserved for a special sale later in the year. 
A few of the books have, we understand, 
been already disposed of; but many still 
remain, as well as a large and curious col- 
lection of furniture and decorative objects. 
The house, we may add, is itself of historic 
interest, being the oldest in Cheyne Walk, and 
the one described by Thackeray in Hsmond. 


Tue Earl of Beauchamp will receive the 
members of the Folk-Lore Society, of which he 
is president, at his residence, 13 Belgrave 
Square, on Friday next, June 30, at4 p.m., 
after which (at 4.30 p.m.) the annual meeting 
of the society will be held. 


THE Browning Society are glad to be able to 
announce that three or four professionals are 
kindly giving their services for the performance 
of the musical part of the programme arranged 
for Friday, June 30. Mr. John Bridson will sing 
the solos in the settings of “Cavalier Songs’ 
by Mr. O. Stanford, organist of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


WE hear that the Princesses Louise, Victoria, 
and Maud of Wales have enrolled themselves 
as members of the Humane Society which was 
established in connexion with Little Folks at 
the commencement of the present year, and 
now numbers nearly 12,000 officers and 
members. 


Tue Rey. T. Teignmouth Shore has in the 
press a volume entitled St. George for England, 
and other Sermons to Children, which will be 
published at the end of this month by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 


Oor readers will be especially interested in 
the forthcoming number of Harper’s Magazine 
by a paper in which Miss Amelia B. Hdwards 
gives a comprehensive account of the Egyptian 
*‘find” already described in her letters to the 
ACADEMY, aided by a great number of carefully 
drawn illustrations. The same number will 
also contain a paper on Emerson, by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, with full-page portrait; and an 
article, entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Great Britons, 
caught at Westminster,” in which Mr. H. W. 
Lucy, of the Daily News, endeavours to explain 
to newspaper readers the intricacies of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. ‘The illustrations to this 
paper include a portrait of Lord Beaconsfield 
on his last visit to the House of Oommons, 
drawn by Mr. Harry Furniss. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish two new three-volume novels—Daisy 
Beresford, by Catherine Childar, author of The 
Future Marquis ; and The Merchant Prince, by 
: ohn Berwick Harwood, author of Lady Flavia, 

oC. 

WE hear that the third divisional volume of 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary, by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, will be published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Gal pin and Oo. in July. 


At the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom on June 2, Count Ugo 
Balzani and Prof. Carl Dziatzko were elected 
honorary members. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, the president, Sir Samuel Fergusson, 
read a letter from the Earl of Charlemont, 
accompanying and explaining his gift to the 
Academy of twenty-three volumes of MSS. of 
his grandfather, the first Earl of Charlemont, 
and the first president of the Academy. Of 
these, seven are in folio, containing original 
literary works of the Earl—an autobiographical 
account of his political life, an essay towards 
the history of Italian poetry attempted in 
translated specimens, travels in Turkey, the 
Levant, and Greece, and verse translations from 
Italian, French, Latin, and Greek. Sixteen 


volumes are in quarto, consisting mostly of 
original letters. One, however, contains copies of 
obert 


two letters addressed by the Hon, 








Stewart (Lord Castlereagh) to his step-father, 
Lord Camden. They are dated from Spa and 
St-Germains in September and November 1791, 
and give the writer’s views about the French 
Revolution, then only beginning. Their his- 
toric interest is great, and is enhanced by the 
fact that nearly all Lord Castlereagh’s private 
papers were lost at sea in 1829. 


From the report of the seventy-second annual 
meeting of the Swedenborg Society it appears 
that much activity is being shown in the trans- 
lation and circulation of Swedenborgian litera- 
ture. Grants of books have been made to 
several public libraries and societies in this 
country, to the ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa, and to the University 
of Tokio. Copies of Mr. Pandurung’s Meflec- 
tions in the Marathi language are being widely 
circulated in India; and the price has been 
reduced of the Polish translations of the Heaven 
and Hell and the Divine Providence. 


Tue death is announced, at Turriff, in 
Aberdeenshire, of Mr. Alexander Leslie, the 
translator of Baron Nordenskiild’s Voyage of 
the Vega. Mr. Leslic had also made other 
translations from the Swedish; and in 1879 he 
published a volume describing the Arctic 
voyages of Nordenskiild from 1858 to 1879. 
He died on June 14, at the age of about fifty- 
seven years, 


Mr. Henry Gray, of Manchester, has sent 
us his Catalogue of books, views, &c., relating 
to Essex, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
which forms a bibliography of no little value 
for the Eastern counties. He promises a similar 
Catalogue for the Midland counties in July. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY now possesses & 
Library Bulletin similar to that at Harvard, 
consisting of a record of the principal acces- 
sions, with notes and bibliographical appen- 
dices. Among the latter, brief lists of books 
relating to the German civil services and to 
Petrarch, drawn up by the librarian, Prof. 
Willard Fiske, have already appeared. 


Tue May number of the Magazine of American 
History gives a portrait of the Chevalier de La 
Salle, the discoverer of the mouths of the 
Mississippi in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. La Salle was a native of Rouen; and 
the accompanying article is written by M. 
Gabriel Gravier, of that city, honorary president 
of the Norman Geographical Society. 


THE second volume of the correspondence of 
George Sand was issued in Paris this week 
(Calmann Lévy), covering the period from 1836 
to 1847. Among the most interesting is one 
addressed to Lamennais in 1837, when she was 
publishing in his paper—the Monde—her 
‘** Lettres 4 Marcie.” Init, while stating her 
own opinions upon the question of divorce, she 
leaves herself entirely in his hands. Later, are 
two letters describing her visit to Majorca, in 
company with Chopin, in December 1838 ; and 
also a very characteristic one to Mazzini. 


Tux two most recent additions to the popular 
class of French novels that treat of ‘* actu- 
alities”” are Défroqué, by M. Ernest Daudet 
(Plon), and Dinah Samuel, by M. Feélicion 
Champsaur (Ollendorff). The former opens in 
the Tuileries under the Empire, and closes in a 
Sardinian monastery; the latter introduces 
several hundred people well known ia the 
society of Paris. 


THE Belgian Geographical Society has received 
authority to take the title “royal.” Founded 
as recently as 1876, it now counts 1,100 
members, of whom 475 belong to the army. 


M. QUANTIN has just published a translation 
of the well-known Japanese tale of The Forty 
Ronins, by M. Gausseron, with numerous illus- 
trations by Kei-Sai Yei-Sen, of Yedo. 
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WE learn from Ze Livre that the immense 
collection of notes, historical and literary, left 
by Edouard Fournier will not be lost to learn- 
ing. One portion of them, now in the Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal, have been classified and 
bound up in twenty volumes by M. Paul 
Lacroix. Another portion, dealing specially 
with the history of Paris, have been acquired 
for the city library, where they will form 
fifteen volumes, arranged by M. Jules Cusin. 
A third portion, relating to the history of 
ballads in all countries and at all times, had 
been reserved for the late Baron James de 
Rothschild, and they will now probably be 
placed in one of the public libraries. The 
collection of notes upon the history of signs 
will also find a home in the Bibliothéque de 
l’Arsenal as soon as Fournier’s own posthu- 
mous work on the same subject shall have been 
published by M. Dentu. 


THE University of Bern has 441 students and 
“ Auskultanten” during the present summer 
semester, including thirty female students. 
They are divided among the different faculties 
as follows:—Evangelical theology, 39; Old 
Catholic theology, 10; law, 122; medicine, 
158; philosophy, 79; veterinary science, 33. 

AN extract of a letter written by Mr. Brown- 
ing to Mr. W. G. Kingsland in 1868 on the 
charge of obscurity may interest our readers : 
‘*T can have little doubt that my writing has been 
in the main too hard for many I should have 
been pleased to communicate with; but I never 
designedly tried to > people, as some of my 
critics have supposed. On the other hand, I never 
pretended to offer such literature as should be 
a substitute for a cigar or game at dominoes to an 
idle man. So, perhaps, on the whole, I get my 
deserts and something over—not a crowd, but a 
few I value more,” 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


Dr. Atots Branpu is writing a book on 
Coleridge, tracing the influence of Herder and 
other German authors on him, and his influence 
on the writers of his time and those who 
succeeded him. He has unearthed from the 
Times of 1811 its report of Coleridge’s fourth 
lecture on Shakspere, of which Mr. J. P. 
Collier had lost his notes when he published 
Coleridge’s Shakspere Lectures, and has 
collected a good many odds and ends new to 
most Coleridge readers. 


Dr. BERNHARD WE!ss, professor at Berlin, 
has just published vol. i. of a new ‘‘ Leben 
Jesu,” which claims to be at once critical and 
in accordance with traditional views of the 
person of Christ. Dr. Weiss’s article on 
“* Recent Lives of Christ” in the Contemporary 
Review some years back will be in the memory 
of some readers, and his reputation as a textual 
critic and interpreter of the New Testament is 
assured among all critical students. He is also 
thoroughly at one with liberal critics on the 
necessity of a rigorous analysis of the sources, 
distinguishing between the more and less trust- 
worthy traditions. 


Pror. Ap. MICHAELIS, pro-rector of the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, has printed (Strassburg: 
Triibner) the address which he delivered last 
month on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
University. From it we gather that this 
youngest of the German universities now has 
104 professors, 825 students (of whom 216 are 
natives of Alsace or Lorraine), and a library of 
525,000 volumes. 

Herr Ernest BECKER, a pupil of Prof. W. 
Oncken, of Giessen, has issued, as the first 
part of a series of “‘Giessener Studien,” an 
elaborate treatise upon ;Mary Queen of Scots, 





Darnley, and Bothwell, in which he upholds 
strenuously the innocence of Mary. 


THE Altpreussische Monatsschriftof Konigsberg, 
edited by Reicke and Wichert, is now publishing 
in its monthly numbers a fragment of a work 
by Kant never before printed, entitled ‘‘ Ueber- 
gang von den metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden 
der Naturwissenschaft zur Physik.” It is 
stated that there is no intention of issuing the 
work as a separate volume. 

A NEw part of Grimm’s Dictionary has just 
appeared, compiled by Dr. M. Lexer. It com- 
prises the words from Nachtigallstrauch to 
Narrenwerk. 

THE committee appointed in 1863, at Eise- 
nach, for the revision of Luther’s translation of 
the Bible has held its last meeting at Halle; 
and there is every prospect that the revised 
version will soon appear. Out of the thirty 
original revisers, sixteen have died since the work 
began. No alteration of Luther’s translation has 
been admitted unless sanctioned by two-thirds 
of the committee. The next step will be the 
publication of the text, as now revised, in order 
to submit it to the judgment of the theological 
faculties in the universities and to the criticisms 
of scholars. After their remarks have been 
received and considered, the new version will be 
recommended for adoption to all Protestant 
churches in Germany. 


Tue number of periodicals in Germany 
devoted to the French language and literature 
has received yet another edition in the Gallia 
or ‘‘kritische Monatsschrift fiir franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur” (Leipzig: Ehrlich), 
which is edited by Dr. Ad. Kressner, of Cassel. 


Dr. WAGNER is preparing an edition of the 
Early-English Visions of Tundale. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have on our table the following new 
editions and reprints :—The Bibliographer, Vol. 
I, containing the numbers from December 
1881 to May 1882 (Elliot Stock), which we 
have noticed from time to time on their 
appearance; The Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer, edited by Edward Walford, Vol. 
I., January to June 1882 (William Reeves and 
T. Fisher Unwin); The Sunbeam Library, Vol. 
I., containing Lady Brassey’s ‘‘ Voyage in the 
Sunbeam,” Wood’s “Strange Dwellings,” and 
Hartwig’s ‘‘ Arctic Regions” (Longmans) ; 7'he 
Faiths of the World: a Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World, being 
the second series of “St. Giles’ Lectures” 
(Blackwood); A Bibliography of Robert Brown- 
ing, from 1833 to 1881, compiled by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, second edition, enlarged, including 
Mr. Nettleship’s Classification of Browning’s 
Poems (Triibner); Through America ; or, Nine 
Months in the United States, by W. G. Mar- 
shall, illustrated with photographs, new and 
cheaper edition (Sampson Low); Specimens of 
Early English, a new and revised edition, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index by 
Dr. R. Morris, Part I., from “ Old-English 
Homilies” to ‘‘King Horn,” a.p. 1150-1300 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press); Modern Physical 
Ffatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution, including 
an Examination of Mr. H. Spencer’s ‘“ First 
Principles,” by Prof. T. R. Birks, second edition, 
with a Preface in reply to the strictures of Mr. H. 
Spencer by Prof. ©. Pritchard (Macmillan) ; 
Handbook of Heraldry, with instructions for 
tracing pedigrees and deciphering ancient MSS., 
rules for the appointment of liveries, &c., by 
John E. Oussans, third edition, with upwards of 
400 illustrations (Chatto and Windus); Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, 
by T. Crofton Croker, a new and complete 
edition by T. Wright, with illustrations by 





Maclise and Green (Sonnenschein) ; Mitslav ; 
or, the Conversion of Pomerania, a true story 
of the shores of the Baltic in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by the late Bishop Milman, with map 
(S. P. C. K.); Wholesome Houses: a Handbook 
of Domestic Sanitation and Ventilation, by E. 
Gregson Banner, new and revised edition, with 
a chapter on ventilation of rooms and railway 
carriages, illustrated with numerous engravings 
(Stanford) ; The Principles of Colliery Ventila- 
tion, by Alan Bagot, second edition, greatly 
enlarged (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.); A 
Treatise on Mathematics as applied to the Con- 
structive Arts, by Francis Oampin, second 
edition, revised and enlarged by the author 
(Crosby Lockwood) ; Pupil-Teachers’ Mensura- 
tion Questions, by W. T. Lawrence (John Hey- 
wood); A Class-Book of Physical Geography, with 
Examination Questions, and also An Elementary 
Class- Book of Modern Geography, both by William 
Hughes, new edition, revised by J. Francon 
Williams (George Philip and Son) ; Baedeker’s 
Rhine, eighth remodelled edition (Dulau); 
Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, Book 
IIL., ‘‘ Of Words,” with Introduction and Notes 
by F. Ryland (Sonnenschein); The Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland, by John Hely Hutchin- 
son, re-edited, with a Sketch of the author’s 
Life, Introduction, Notes, and Index, by W. G. 
Carroll (Dublin: Gill and Son); The Book- 
Hunter, éc., by John Hill Burton (Philadelphia, 
US.: Robert A. Tripple) ; &c., &. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ANGELO RIBELLO. 
(A Venetian Study.) 
I. 


Wnt lucid eyes in cavernous orbits set ; 
Afiame like living opals or the sea ; 
Vibrant with floods of electricity ; 
The soul projected in each fiery jet : 
This thy fierce fascination haunts me yet ; 
And I have dreamed all Venice into thee ; 
Her domes of pearl, her heaven’s immensity, 
And superhuman saints of Tintoret. 
Hoarse-voiced art thou as Tritons of her brine ; 
Swift as man-snaring murderous ocean shark ; 
White as foam-wreaths blown over Lido’s line ; 
Stealthy as bats that skim those waves at dark ; 
Storm-browed with curls of thunder ; leonine 
As the winged guardian war-beast of St. Mark, 
II, 
Rebellious Angel! Were it mine, the skill 
Of those first Titans, Titian, Veronese, 
Or him the master mightier-winged than these, 
Thy Tintoret who reigns o’er Venice still ; 
I would compel thee, by art’s crucible 
Severing the soul’s ore from gross earthly lees, 
To re-assume amid heaven’s hierarchies 
Thy station, purged, pure, and of perfect will, 
A warrior angel, thou with those should’st stand 
Who guard our Lady round her throne of light ; 
And in thy puissant grasp a gleaming brand ; 
And all about thy shoulders armour bright : 
But I would have tiine eyes even as they are, 
Gazing from steel-clad brows, each orb a star. 


J. A. SyMonps. 








A NORMAN-ENGLISH POEM OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


In fthe last number of Romania (No. xi.), M. 
Paul Meyer, of the Collége de France, gives his 
looked for ‘‘ Notice et Extraits” of the old 
French poem of the thirteenth century dis- 
covered by him at Cheltenham last year, as 
noted in the ACADEMY at the time. It is of 
far greater interest for English scholars than 
most early French poems, for it contains the 
detailed biography of William Marshall Earl 
of Pembroke, and Regent of England during 
the first three years of the minority of Henry III. 
With that great baron and wise man as the 
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central figure, it opens with an account of his 
father, John Marshall, comprehending many 
iculars about this strong partisan of the 
Empress Mathilda that were hitherto unknown ; 
about his two wives, about his doings at the 
sieges of Winchester in 1141 and Newbury in 
1152. At the siege of Newbury the young boy 
William first appears on the scene, giving rise 
to a touching narration by the poet of King 
Stephen’s behaviour. Through the highly 
varied events of a long life the poet follows his 
hero, the favourite knight of the younger 
Henry, the valiant defender of Henry ILI., the 
man trusted with high employ under Richard I. 
and John, finally the ‘‘rector regis et regni” 
of 1216. An actor in and passing through 
great scenes, their history was also his history ; 
and in the narration of these (as, for instance, 
the circumstances attending the pathetic death 
of Henry II., or the close of his own life) 
fresh details and incidents are put before 
us by a poem which is independent of, and 
apparently owes nothing to, other Chronicles 
or Histories of the period. The work is 
laced very high in the ranks of early French 
iterature, and, {should further examination 
fulfil the promise of authority already given, it 
will prove a rare combination of literary and 
historical yalue. The poem itself furnishes 
data for its origin and composition which, while 
they may account for certain anachronisms, 
bear evidence to its general truth and accuracy. 
It was written by order of William, the eldest 
son of the Regent, the materials for a con- 
siderable part having been supplied by John of 
Erly (in Berkshire), a trusted friend, eye- 
witness of many of the events; his prose 
narration, supplemented by other information, 
was, in M. Meyer’s opinion, put into verse by a 
skilled Court trouvére, accustomed to the pen, 
who very probably had himself witnessed 


much of what he described in the capacity of | Th 


herald. The poet’s name may be conjectured 
but not yet surely stated ; that he was English 
in sympathy, though Norman-French by birth, 
is more certain ; the date when the greater part 
of the poem was composed is limited by various 
events narrated to some time between the years 
1223 and 1231. John of Erly is still living in 
the last lines; it is known, by an entry on the 
Fine Rolls, that he was dead by 1231. 

The “* Notice” does not profess to exhaust all 
points of critical examination and research, but 
itis evident that the work will be indispensable 
to the future historian for the twelfth century 
in England; and we truet that M. Meyer may 
be enabled to put his find into print in extenso, 
for the benefit alike of English and French 
scholars. 








SUMIR AND ACCAD. 


[THe following letter, addressed by M. J. 
Halévy to a friend in England, has been sent 
to us for publication :—] 

Paris: June 5, 1882. 

I thank you for having sent me a copy of the 
AcaDEMy for May 20, and for having drawn 
my attention to the article by Dr. Hommel 
headed “‘Sumir and Accad.” You ask my 
Opinion upon the facts there brought forward, 
and you invite me to explain them from my 
point of view—according to which the texts 
called Sumerian or Accadian do not represent 
& real language of non-Semitic origin, but only 
an artificial mode of writing based upon the 
Semitic Assyrian. I hasten to satisfy your 
natural curiosity, and I hope to prove to you 
that the Assyriologists have gone upon a wrong 
track in the interpretations they have hazarded 
of these texts, 

But before I enter upon the main subject, 
allow me to show that the credit of having been 
the first to distinguish the different modes of 
Writiag in the Accadian texts belongs, of right, 





to my learned friend Prof. Sayce. In several 
letters which he wrote to me in 1875 Prof. 
Sayce accurately pointed out these differences, 
with the object of establishing the linguistic 
position of Accadian. I then maintained, as I 
maintain still, that these differences were 
simply a matter of writing. Prof. Sayce has 
wisely dropped the subject. But it was taken 
up about three years later by M. Lenormant, 
who based upon the slight materials referred to 
the existence of two Accadian dialects, which 
correspond to the two ideographs read by him 
as eme-ku and eme-sal, and interpreted by him 
(in agreement with M. Oppert) as “the lan- 
guage of the nobles” and ‘‘the language of 
the women.” I will point out to you presently 
the many mistakes involved in this theory. 
Finally, in 1880, Dr. Paul Haupt, after study- 
ing and classifying the various differences in 
question by the light of several unpublished 
tablets, thought he had discovered that the 
dialect known first ought to be called Accadian, 
and the new dialect Sumerian. And now Dr. 
Hommel comes forward to say that the former, 
the eme-ku, is the Sumerian, and the latter, the 
eme-sal, is the Accadian. Such is the part of 
each of the above-mentioned Assyriologists in 
this famous discovery—a discovery correct in 
itself, but which could not have been worse mis- 
interpreted. That I am not exaggerating you 
shall read and judge for yourself. 

The fundamental error consists of the assump- 
tion, admitted as an axiom by all these 
scholars, that the words ‘‘Sumir and Accad” 
designate two languages or dialects, whereas in 
fact they are a collective expression for the 
whole of Babylonia—a geographical and not a 
linguistic term. Sumir and Accad are simply 
two ancient cities which were the capitals of the 
earliest Babylonian dynasty; later, the names 
were applied to comprehend the entire country. 
e kings of Babylonia styled themselves 
‘* Kings of Sumir and Accad,” just as the kings 
of Susiana styled themselves ‘‘of Ashan and 
Shushan,” and the kings of Saba ‘‘ of Saba and 
Raidan.” In Hebrew, likewise, the name of 
Babylonia is Shinar, meaning ‘‘two cities” 
(shent-ir). To assign to ‘‘Sumir and Accad” 
the meaning of certain languages is like taking 
the Peiraeus fora man. Besides, if these words 
did mean two nations and their two dialects of 
non-Semitic origin, what, then, was the name of 
the nation and its Semitic language which, even 
in the view of the Assyriologists, finally became 
supreme in Babylonia after the sixteenth 
century B.0.? am surprised that these 
scholars have not met this difficulty before 

lunging into wild ulations. 

. The identification of the words eme-ku and 
eme-sal with Sumir and Accad equally involves 
numerous errors, of which I will mention the 
chief :— 

1. Eme-ku and eme-sal have nothing what- 
ever todowith Accad. They are both of them 
equivalents for Sumir, so that the theory of 
the Assyriologists results in this absurdity— 
that the Sumerian language is sometimes 
rendered ‘the language of the nobles,” and 
sometimes ‘the language of the women and 
of the slaves.” 

2. The two words in question ought to be 
transliterated ka-me-ku and ka-ime-sal, and not 
eme-ku and eme-sal. It is thus that they are 
always written in the cuneiform texts. The 
element kame is phonetic, as proved by the 
variant kami (W. A. I. iv. 38, 35 b). Here 
the element ku is read tu, so that the complete 
word would read kamitu, which is simply an 
Assyrian synonym for Sumir (W. A. J. ii. 25, 
51 3 The form ;ame-sal may similarly be 
resolved into kame + the feminine suffix = tu ; 
so here again we have kamitu. Therefore, to 
translate these words as “language of the 
nobles” and ‘language of the women” is a 
blunder from first to last. 





_ You will now at once understand how idle 
it is to enquire whether Accad means the north 
of Babylonia and Sumir the south, or the 
reverse, the truth being that both Accad and 
Sumir are alike applicable to the whole of 
Babylonia. Indeed, Accad is often found by 
itself meaning Babylonia. A province called 
Sumir never existed, still less a Sumerian 
language. As I have said above, the hieratic 
mode of writing used by the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians, who were a Semitic people—and we 
know no other inhabitants of Babylonia—was 
able to express the same word in more than one 
way. For example, the city of Babylon is 
itself figured in various ways—as tin-tir, ‘life 
of the orchard; ” ka-dingir, ‘‘ gate of god;” 
shu-an-na, ‘‘divine region;” e-ki, “place of 
the canal”—all these groups being so many 
metaphors to express the true Semitic name 
Babilu. 

The explanation of these variants is simple. 
Take the Assyrian word nirgal, “strong, 
powerful,” corresponding to the Armenian ragol 
and the Hebrew geber. It may be written 
hieratically either as ner-gal, ‘‘ great lord,” or 
as ner-ik (= gal), ‘* power that possesses,” or as 
sher-gal, *‘ great king,” or, finally, as sher-ma 
(= ga)-al, likewise ‘‘ great king.” It is not a 
question of the pronunciation of different 
dialects, but merely of the employment of 
different signs (of similar sound or similar 
sense) to represent one and the same word. 
And this is proved by the fact that the change 
of m into g, and of m into sh, is not possible in 
any language. We find also ba as a variant for 

or ga, ga for da, and ta for na. To admit 
that b could be changed now into d and now 
into g is absurd; and equally absurd to admit 
that the sounds g and ¢ could become d and n. 
In fine, the question is one of a play upon 
words, and has nothing to do with the diversity 
of pronunciation in dialects. 

Such, then, is the interpretation of what the 
Assyriologists have strangely confused through 
failing to recognise the true character of their 
so-called Accadian or Sumerian system. That 
one blunder leads to another is especially true 
in the case of “ Accadism,” which is sinking 
deeper and deeper into speculations that have 
passed all reason. The mischief is that these 
lucubrations discredit Assyriology in the minds 
of eminent Semitic scholars, such as MM. de 
Goeje, Nildeke, J. Euting, and several others 
who, without any special acquaintance with 
Assyrian, possess a critical knowledge of the kin- 
dred languages. I donot undertake to open the 
eyes of those who won't see. I content myself 
with protesting against an unscientific method 
which prevails in one of the most interesting 
departments of Semitic epigraphy. All I can 
hope to do is to recommend caution to those 
liable to be misled by the consensus of 
Assyriologists. That consensus, fortunately, is 
no longer complete. For my part, I shall not 
cease to cry out caveant consules ! 

J. HALEvy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAS ROGER OF MONTGOMERY AT SENLAC ? 
Derby House, Eccles: June 18, 1882. 

A letter dated from Somerleaze is always 
attractive reading not merely from a certain 
breeziness which naturally pervades its phrases, 
but from the fact that it is sure to contain a 
good deal more than mere phrases. In your 
last number Mr. Freeman takes exception to 
some conclusions I advanced in the second of a 
series of papers written for the Palatine Note- 
book on the famous family of Montgomery, in 
which I am trying to trace the fortunes of that 
family from its earliest mention to the date 
when it ceases to have interest for Lancashire 
topographers. 

I must in limine disclaim having been the 
originator of the notion to which Mr. Freeman 
objects. The credit of suggesting that Roger 
of Montgomery was not present at Hastings, if 
credit there be, is due to the late Mr. Planché. 
My only claim is to have reached the same con- 
clusion by a different route, and perhaps to 
have stated the case more fully than he did. 
The difficulty which arrested my own attention 
may be briefly explained. After the Battle of 
Hastings the Conqueror rewarded Roger of 
Montgomery with a generosity that was 
natural, for he was not only one of his most 
powerful nobles, but also one of the most 





faithful. The tale of his manors occupies, as 
is well known, a considerable space in Domes- 
day. When we turn to his sons we find in 
that record that, among the tenants in capite, 
Hugh, the eldest, is merely mentioned as 
owning a house at Stafford; Robert is not 
named at all, nor are, I believe, the younger 
sons, Arnold, Philip, or Everard. The third 
son, Roger, on the other hand, occupies a most 
conspicuous position in the great Register. The 
number of his manors and the wide extent of 
his possessions, as there recorded, more than 
rival the list of his father’s lands. He had 
estates not only in Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
but also in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. 
The profuseness and bounty with which the 
Earl of Arundel’s third son was thus rewarded 
in his father’s lifetime are assuredly very 
puzzling indeed when we remember William 
the Conqueror’s policy in such matters. 

The Conqueror was essentially a man of 
business. The people he selected for generous 
rewards were either relatives who had close ties 
of blood with him, or those who had done him 
good service before the invasion or at the great 
battle. We shall search the chronicles in vain 
for any mention of Roger of Poictou having 
helped the Conqueror in any special difficulty. 
Under these circumstances, I was driven to the 
conclusion that he must have played his 
part bravely at Hastings and thus earned his 
reward. If he had shown special soldierly 
qualities there it would further account for his 
chief estate having been on one of the danger- 
ous Marches where William generally planted 
his best men. 

On turning to the authorities I found that 
the most important in every way, William of 
Poictiers, in describing the Battle of Hastings, 
never mentions Roger of Montgomery as being 
present, a fact which Mr. Freeman, with his 
characteristic fairness, allows is most signifi- 
cant. I then turned to Orderic Vital, whose 
narrative is so full of incident and curious in- 
formation, and whose very close ties with Earl 
Roger (in whose service his father was, he him- 
self having been a protégé of the family) make 
him the best of historians for the fortunes of his 

atrons. Not only does he not mention Earl 
ger’s presence at Hastings, but he distinctly 
tells us he was not there. The phrase ‘‘dum 
ad bellum transmarinum proficisceretur cum 
sua conjuge dimiserat” assuredly does more 
than imply, as Mr. Freeman puts it; it ex- 
pressly states that while William set out on his 
war beyond the sea (which could be no other 
than the campaign of 1066) Roger was left at 
home with his wife Matilda, Again, it is very 
significant that Benoit de St. Maure—to whom 
Mr. Freeman does not refer in his note, and 
whose poem contains so much graphic detail 
about the battle—should omit any mention of 
Roger of Montgomery’s presence there. Lastly, 
I quoted the lists of the Conqueror’s companions 
as contained in the ‘‘ Battle Abbey Roll,” &c. 
Of course these lists are most corrupt and most 
sophisticated. If they had not been so they 
would be roll calls from which there could be 
no appeal. I quoted them, and surely with 
every reason, only as subordinate evidence of 
tradition and general reputation. The absence 
of such a conspicuous name as Roger de 
Montgomery from lists whose chief blot is not 
their scantiness, but their too great fullness, is 
pro tanto not unimportant evidence. 

On turning to the other side we have an 
ambiguous sentence in the late and inaccurate 
continuation of William of Jumitges by the 
Abbot of Mont St. Michel; and we have the 
passages in Wace, whose delightful poem it 
would be presumption in me to praise either in 
regard to its vigour or its interest, but who is a 
late authority, a contemporary and rival of 
Benoit of St. Maure, and who himself uses both 





William of Poictiers and Orderic Vital. Of 
his work such a good authority as the late Sir 
Thomas Hardy says: ‘‘Some of his additions, 
however, have very much the air of invention ;” 
and, again, 

** As it appears from his prologue that it was the 
ambition of the Norman nobles to have their ex. 
ploits celebrated, it may be perhaps suspected that 
he has occasionally invented what he had no means 
of knowing, and hence the detail of exploits of 
William’s followers” (Cat. Brit. Hist., &c., ii. 433), 
Mr. Freeman candidly admits some of Wace’s 
mistakes, and notably the very interesting mis- 
take, @ propos of this discussion, of his having 
confused Roger of Beaumont with his son 
Robert. Lastly, Wace’s knowledge of England 
and English affairs was, in all probability, en- 
tirely at second hand, since his life was passed 
on the Continent. 

When we remember all these facts and weigh 
them fairly, it seems to me that the balance 
preponderates very greatly in favour of the view, 
which I have tried to maintain, that Roger of 
Montgomery was not present at Hastings; 
while it may be—and I only urge this tenta- 
tively as a solution of another difficulty—that 
his son, Roger of Poictou, was there. Any con- 
clusion on the subject must be tentative, as so 
much historical conclusion is, and notably in 
those Mongolian wastes where I have passed 
so many dreary days, and where definite tracks 
are not so frequent as in the pleasant pastures 
in illustrating which Mr. Freeman’s name 
stands pre-eminent. 

Mr. Freeman says that Roger of Mont- 
gomery’s sons could not have reached manhood 
in 1066. I don’t know how this conclusion is 
arrived at. Orderic tells us Roger of Mont- 
gomery died six years after the Conqueror, and 
refers to him as the aged lord. His wife's 
uncle William was Bishop of Seez as early as 
1035; while Roger of Poictou was certainly a 
married man at the time of the Survey, since he 
derived his name of Pictavensis from his wife, 
and it is exceedingly probable that he was 
given his great estates directly after the sup- 
pression of the Northern outbreak in 1069. 
Their extent and situation preclude the notion 
that he was then anything but a grown man, 
for in those turbulent times, and in his father’s 
lifetime, it is most improbable that such a trust 
would have been confided toa boy. All this is 
in favour of Roger of Poictou having been 
grown up at the date of the battle. 

Having told my tale, may I point a moral? 
It is certainly a wonderful proof of the patient, 
exhaustive, and conscientious research and 
accuracy of Mr. Freeman that, on a mere side- 
light of his work, dealing with a question of 
local and family rather than imperial history, he 
should be found armed cap-d-pie and ready to 
receive every lance and to give an immediate 
counter-thrust. May I express the wish, felt 
by other students than myself, that he will 
not, as he hinted in his two recont volumes, 
make them the term of his well-known History ? 
It would be an infinite loss to our literature if 
one so deeply learned in the minute doings of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were to break 
off his story at such an inchoate point as the 
death of William Rufus. No one but himself 
can give adequate life to the very interesting 
reign of Henry I. or arrange for us the chaotic 
period covered by that of Stephen; and it is 
greatly to be wished that he will not hold his 
hand till he reaches the great turning-poiut 
marked by the accession of Henry II., when 
English history took an entirely new departure. 
If he should notice this letter it will be very re- 
assuring if he will give us a promise to continue 
his big book to its natural conclusion. If he 
will do so I shall await with comparative com- 
—_ any blows of Thor’s hammer that may 

in store for me. 
Henry H. Howorru. 
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GABRIEL PEIGNOT’S WORKS, 
Oxford: June 20, 1882. 

It may interest some readers of the ACADEMY 
to learn that the library of the Taylor Institu- 
tion, thanks to the persevering efforts of its 
curators, has now succeeded in collecting the 
greater part of the numerous and various 
writings of Gabriel Peignot, who is still regarded 
as one of the most learned and fertile biblio- 
graphers of this century. Owing to the very 
limited number of copies which appeared in 
print, his works, always scarce, are now of 
great rarityand value. Pierre Deschamps, who 
has devoted an elaborate, special ‘* Notice bio- 
graphique et bibliographique” to Gabriel 
Peignot (Paris, 1857) enumerates ninety-six 
different writings (comprising chiefly biblio- 
graphy, philology, literature, biography, history, 
and archaeology), and adds a considerable list 
of unpublished works left in MS. Considering 
Peignot’s great learning and modesty, his apt- 
ness to acknowledge the merits of others, his 
antiquarian spirit and the attractive way in 
which he knew how to popularise bibliographical 
science, Deschamps, in the above treatise, ranks 
him among “the last descendants of those 
great bibliographers who flourished during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

H. Kress. 
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THE TITLE-PAGE OF WALTON’S ‘‘COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” 


It is evident from the letters which appeared 
in the AcapEMyY of last week that there are 
many slight variations in the word ‘‘ church- 
yard” on the title-page of the different copies 
of the Angler. These variations are probably 
accidents arising from the bad printing of the 
imprint. In all the copies of the first edition 
I have compared the imprint is in a thick 
fuzzy type, and some of the letters are very 
indistinct; this is in strong contrast to the very 
beautiful title and design above it, which are 
printed from a plate, after or before the printing 
of the imprint, at a separate ‘‘ working.” 

Mr. Halford’s copy, from which the photo- 
graphic reproduction in the AcADEMY of 
June 10 is taken, is a singularly clean and 
perfect one, and the letter e is even more 
distinct in it than in the facsimile. If this was 
not an e originally, as some of your corre- 
spondents affirm, but a twisted or broken 
hyphen, I can only remark that there is such 
an exact representation of the letter that no 
one looking at it can take it for anything elso. 

The matter is an insignificant one in itself; 
but, as it concerns the faithfulness of my fac- 
simile, it seems needful to refer to it thus at 
length. Iam not a partisan of the hyphen or 
of the e; but, when producing my facsimile, 
was concerned only to reproduce faithfully the 
copy Mr. Halford so courteously placed at my 
disposal. 

ELxioT Srock. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 26, 8.30 p.m. Geographical: “A Sketch 
Survey of the Ancobra and Prince’s Rivers, and of the 
Takwa Range, Gold Coast,” by Oommander V. L. 
+ a ogg “The Kong Mountains,” by Capt. R. F. 

urton, 

Tusspay, Jane 27,8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘Some 
Kgyptian Antiquities,” by Mr. Villiers Stuart; “ Some 
Mexican Terra-cotta Figures,” by Dr. Becher; ‘ Tne 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Audaman Islands,” III., 
by Mr, E. H. Man. 

Weonespay, June 28, 4 p.m. Society of Arts: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Literature: “The History of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Cartoon of St. Anne and the Virgin, 
now in the Possession of the Royal Academy.” 

Tavrsvay, June 29, 8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

Farvay, June 30,4 30 p.m. Folk-Lore: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Browning: Readings and Recitations from 
Browning ; and the Singing of some of his Lyrics— 

Cavalier Songs,’ set to music by Mr, O. Stanford. 


SCIENCE. 


Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. 
By Archibald Geikie. (Macmillan.) 


Ir was formerly a reproach against men of 
science that with little Latin and less Greek 
they had but small. mastery of their mother 
tongue. This, however, during the past 
quarter of a century at least, has been re- 
moved by several who have added to their 
scientific no inconsiderable literary dis- 
tinctions. Of such Dr. A. Geikie is an 
excellent example. Lucid in statement and 
clear in exposition, he is also endowed with 
exceptional descriptive powers and felicity of 
expression. To him Nature is something 
more than a mere opportunity for science ; 
the beauty of her face is noted almost with a 
lover’s eye and depicted with a poet’s sensi- 
bility. No one, for example, can read Dr. 
Geikie’s book on the scenery and geology of 
Scotland—a book, we think, hardly as well 
known as it deserves to be—without per- 
ceiving that for him mountain and moor, 
stream and fjord, have a charm apart from 
science, and must often detain him for long to 
gaze on their loveliness while the hammer 
lies forgotten at his feet. 

In the present volume Dr. A. Geikie has 
marked his advancement to the Director- 
Generalship of the Geological Survey by 
collecting and republishing a series of articles 
written at various periods during his upward 
progress to the highest position in his pro- 
fession. As most of them were contributed 
to magazines or periodicals, they are popular 
in character, and are not intended to be 
exhaustive discussions, or to add very materi- 
ally to the sum of scientific knowledge. 
Sill, even the student will find all of them 
pleasant, and some of them suggestive, 
reading. 

The first article is a personal reminiscence, 
entitled “My First Geological Excursion.” 
In this Dr. Geikie narrates the story of a 
boyish excursion which proved the turning- 
point in his life. A visit to a great stone 
quarry, evidently in the Calciferous Sandstone 
series, in the Central valley of Scotland, in 
company with a band of playmates, inoculated 
him with a love for geology. ‘ Thence- 
forward the rocks and their fossil treasures 
formed the chief subjects of my every-day 
thoughts. ‘That day stamped my fate, and 
I became a geologist.” He describes in 
amusing language the odd and incongruous 
fancies of himself and his companions, and 
hi8 palaeontological guesses, which, no doubt, 
at the present epoch would shock any reader 
of his Primer; but he says—and it is worth 
remembering even in these days when children 
are more likely to suffer from a plethora than 
a lack of scientific teaching— 


‘* the recollection of these early days has often 
since impressed me with a sense of the enormous 
advantage which a boy or girl may derive from 
any pursuit that stimulates the imagination. 
My boyish geology was absurdly, grotesquely 
erroneous. I should have failed ignominiously 
at an examination which would be thought 
easy enough at a modern elementary science 
class. But I had gained for myself what these 
science classes so seldom infuse into the pupils 
—an enthusiastic love of the subject, and a 
determination to get somehow at the livin 





truth of which the rocks are the records. 
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had learnt to treat fossils, not as mere dead 
mineral matter, or as mere curiosities valuable 
in proportion to their rarity or perfection of 
preservation, but as enduring records of former 
life ; not as species to fill a place in a zoological 
system, or specimens to take up so much room 
in a museum, but as the remains of once living 
organisms, which formed part of a creation as 
real as that in which we ourselyes pass out 
existence.” 

The next article describes the Old Man of 
Hoy—that gigantic column of rock, rising 
600 feet above the sea, whose strange form 
is a record of the sculpturing force of the 
Northern waves, whose materials record 
three episodes in a far-off past; the column 
itself being a mass of yellow and red sand- 
stone belonging to the upper part of the 
“Old Red” series, the plinth a fragment 
of a lava stream resting on a foundation of 
Caithness flags. Once a portion of the solid 
cliff, the Old Man has been hewn out from it 
during the interval that has elapsed since 
“the last lingering glacier melted away’”’ 
from the upland valleys of Hoy. 

The “ Baron’s Stone of Killochan” is the 
story of a huge boulder that has been trans- 
ported by the agency of ice from the granite 
hills of Carrick, and now lies on the slopes 
near the Water of Girvan only a league away 
from the Firth of Clyde. The next article, 
“The Colliers of Carrick,” has only an in- 
direct connexion with geology, but is well 
worth republication as narrating an ex- 
traordinary story of a miner entombed “ for 
twenty-three days’”’ (as his epitaph states) 
“in utter seclusion from the world and with- 
out a particle of food” by the fall of the roof 
in Kilgrammie Coal Pit in October 1835. 
The well-known burial of Elizabeth Woodcock 
beneath a Cambridgeshire snowdrift is far 
outdone by this terrible imprisonment, ex- 
cept that she was exposed to a lower 
temperature. The incidents of the story, 
too long to be recited here, are singularly 
strange ; the recklessness of the man himself, 
for his entombment happened from his insist- 
ing on returning—alter the walls of the 
shaft had been crushed in and an old “ day 
level” was the sole means of escape—to 
recover a new jacket; the strange super- 
stitions of his fellow-miners ; and the singular 
history of the long imprisonment, during 
which, in the later stages of his exhaustion, 
“the coal mine fungus had spread over the 
poor collier’s body as it would have done over 
a rotting log. His beard had grown bristly 
during his confinement, and all through the 
hairs this white fungus had taken root.’”” He 
rallied after being brought to the surface, 
and narrated a few incidents of his imprison- 
ment, promising his comrades “ when I win 
through this, I’ve a queer story to tell ye.’’ 
This, however, was not to be; the strain, even 
on his iron constitution, had been too much ; 
the expiring flame of life did but flicker up 
for a brief space, and on the third day after 
being laid on his own bed he expired. What 
was the view of his case among some of his 
comrades may be gathered from a question 
addressed by an old collier to a doctor who 
had taken part in the post-mortem exami- 
nation, ‘‘ Doctor, did ye fin’ his feet?’”” They 


evidently expected that the cloven hoof would 





have betrayed the personage who had assumed, 
for his own purposes, their old friend’s form. 
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“The Volcanoes of Central France ” is the nar- 
rative of a vacation tour among the marvel- 
lous highlands of Auvergne. To those 
familiar with the classic work of the late Mr. 
Scrope and with the wonders of this land of 
burnt-out volcanoes, whose remains are ex- 
posed by the scalpel of Nature in every stage 
of dissection, this sketch is in some instances 
disappointingly slight. A few words only 
are devoted to the wonders of Mont Dore; 
the Pic de Sancy, which commands the 
widest, and perhaps the most marvellous, view 
in the region, was left unclimbed ; and the 
singular hills of the Roche Sanadoire and the 
Roche Tuillitre are passed without a word of 
notice; but at the same time the article 
illustrates well Dr. Geikie’s keen appreciation 
of natural beauty and his felicitous power of 
description. His eye, however, seems less 
keen for points of antiquarian interest; the 
singular castles and churches scattered all 
over the country receive but slight notice ; 
the wonderful cathedral of Le Puy is not 
even named; that of Clermont is barely 
mentioned; and of its yet more remarkable 
church, Notre Dame du Port, the author 
seems to be ignorant, or he would hardly 
have written “In the town of Clermont itself 
there is not much of interest.” “The Old 
Glaciers of Norway” is a pleasantly written 
narrative of another holiday excursion, in which, 
however, the sole exceptional feature was 
an excursion to the Jékuls glacier, said to be 
the only one in Norway which actually comes 
down to the sea, but which the author 
believes to be only a glacier remanié, and 
not a true ice-stream throughout its whole 
length. “ A Fragment of Primaeval Europe ” 
gives a sketch of that district of North- 
western Scotland which has evidently long 
exercised a fascination upon the author, and 
is now more than ever a battle-field for 
geologists. To this strife Dr. Geikie con- 
tributes by advancing the hypothesis—a 
daring effort of scientific imagination, as it 
seems to us—that the ancient surface con- 
tours of the Hebridean gneiss are memorials 
of Archaean ice-work, and that even before 
the Torredon sandstone was deposited glaciers 
had left their mark on the mounds of primaeval 
gneiss. 

The next article, “ Rock-weathering mea- 
sured by the Decay of Tombstones,” is the 
most severely scientific of the series, and we 
think Dr. Geikie has done well in disinterring 
it from the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, where it would be studied by 
only a limited circle of readers. It forms a 
very fitting complement to the other articles, 
in which the results of earth-sculpture on a 
grand scale are the dominant theme, by bring- 
ing into strong relief, through careful measure- 
ment and microscopic study, the ‘task of 
the least” in Nature’s work, thus forcibly 
illustrating the process by means of which the 
greatest results are brought about. The 
tombstones observed were in the graveyards of 
Edinburgh, where, of course, the processes of 
disintegration would be quickened by the acid 
exhalations present in the atmosphere of a 
large city. In brief, the result of his obser- 
vations was that in Edinburgh, even in excep- 
tionally sheltered situations, slabs of white 
marble are entirely destroyed in less than a 
century. The more silicious sandstones have 





resisted far better, one tombstone more than 
two centuries old only showing slight changes 
on the most exposed faces ; but those with a 
soluble matrix, with marked lamination, or 
with a non-uniform concretionary structure, 
perish in some cases even more rapidly than 
marble. Granite, if polished, resists well, 
but, as the author says, the use of this has 
been too recent to allow of very satisfactory 
observations. His inferences, however, are 
confirmed by what we may observe among the 
relics of classic buildings in Italy and among 
the ice-worn surfaces of granite and gneiss in 
several parts of Europe. Two pleasantly 
written articles record the author’s experience 
in some districts of rare geological interest, 
in the wilder parts of Idaho, which 
gave him an opportunity of illustrating, 
by comparison with phenomena on a far 
grander scale and under such different cir- 
cumstances, geological difficulties nearer 
home. ‘‘The Lava-fields of North-western 
Europe” is, in fact, an attempt to apply the 
lesson thus learnt to the explanation of the 
great basalt sheets of the Western coast of 
North Britain. These Dr. Geikie is now 
disposed to explain by the fissure eruption 
theory of Richthofen. The countless dykes 
which traverse the subjacent rocks—as, for 
example, in the promontory of Strathaird, in 
Skye—lend support to this view; but it must 
not be forgotten that Prof. Judd (to whose 
labours in this district we are rather surprised 
to find no allusion) has pointed out that there 
are stil! the carious relics of four huge 
volcanoes on the West coast of Scotland which 
are clearly associated with the great basaltic 
outflows of the same region. It is not 
possible, we presume, that Dr. Geikie, who 
of late years has paid much attention to 
petrology, still clings to his early conjecture 
that the gabbros of the Cuchullen Hills 
might be metamorphic rock of Laurentian 
age. 

"This article is followed by one on the 
Scottish School of Geology, a subject appro- 
priately selected for his inaugural lecture on 
commencing his duties as Professor of Ge- 
ology in the University of Edinburgh in the 
year 1871. It gives an interesting sketch of 
the illustrious pioneers of the science north of 
the Tweed, and does no more than justice to 
the memories of Hutton, Playfair, and Hall. 
We think, however, that’'Macculloch deserved 
more than a passing mention of his name. 
To this day his work in the Western Islands of 
Scotland remains among those which every 
student must consult, and, like the‘* Geological 
Report on Cornwall and Devon” by our own 
Delabeche, puts to shame the lucubrations of 
more than one in a later generation. ‘* Geo- 
logical Evolution” deals with a subject too 
vast for the brief space of an evening’s dis- 
course, but nevertheless is a suggestive and 
well-written sketch, while the concluding 
article on ‘‘ Geological Influences on British 
History ’’ is of a still slighter character, though 
not without its value. It does not appear to 
have occurred to the Professor, or perhaps the 
subject was deemed dangerous, to seek for a 
connexion between geological formations and 
political principles, yet we think that a study 
of the results of the last general election would 
have shown the two to be not wholly disso- 
ciated. T. G. Bonney. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Capt. CONDER AND LrEvuT. MANTELL have re- 
turned from Palestine, bringing with them the 
first two sheets of the New Survey of Eastern 
Palestine, which cover about 500 square 
miles on the north and east of the Dead Sea, 
extending beyond Amman. These sheets are 
beautifully done, and the contour of the sur- 
face is most carefully represented by the hill. 
shading. Lieut. Mantell, who had charge of 
the photographic department, has brought a 
collection of photographs of the remains of the 
old cities, and of the ‘‘ rude stone monuments,” 
of which such numbers were found. Capt, 
Conder had the honour, along with Mr. Moore, 
the consul at Jerusalem, of accompanying the 
young Royal Princes during their recent tour 
in the Holy Land. One of the places which 
the party visited was Hebron, and they were 
allowed to enter the mosque over the Cave of 
Machpelah, concerning which Capt. Oonder 
was able to carry off some important points of 
detail. They could look down the hole into 
the cave, and were able to see a door leading 
from one apartment into another. This hole, 
which communicates from the mosque through 
the floor to the cave, from its size seems 
to resemble the hole through the Sakhra to 
the cave beneath it at Jerusalem. This is a 
very valuable bit of information, as the purpose 
of the hole in the Sakhra has never been 
properly explained, and the Hebron example 
may perhaps throw light on the subject. Capt. 
Conder has undertaken to write a report of the 
visit of the Princes for the Prince of Wales, 
and its publication will give us all the details, 
Capt. Conder also accompanied the Princes up 
the Jordan as far as Banias, where he has dis- 
covered another important group of rude stone 
monuments, showing what a rich field the 
eastern side of the Jordan valley is for this 
class of remains. The plan followed in the 
Survey of Western Palestine of collecting all 
the names of places has been continued in the 
New Survey. The first person met on entering 
a village is asked the name of it; others, in- 
cluding the head-man, are asked the same 
question, and the answers are written down in 
English, and in Arabic by a native scribe, who 
hears what has been said. If a place chances 
to have more than one name they are likely to 
be caught by this process. The value of these 
names consists in their use for identifying 
places mentioned in Scripture. It will take 
Capt. Conder some months to work up the 
materials he has collected. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


French Anthropology. Dr. J. Beddoe, of 
Bristol, has presented to the Anthropological 
Society of Paris a valuable paper ‘Sur la 
Couleur des Cheveux et des Yeux dans la 
France du Nord et dans la France du Centre.” 
His observations were made upon 4,750 indi- 
viduals, whom he examined during four visits 
to France. The field of observation comprised 
the old provinces of Brittany, Normandy, 
Champagne, Berry, and Auvergne, and the 
departments of Haute Loire and Ardéche. It 
appears from Dr. Beddoe’s statistics that the 
fewest persons with black hair are to be found 
in Normandy, while the proportion increases in 
the north-east of Brittany, Berry, and Ardéche, 
and culminates in western Brittany. The 
colour of the eyes does not run parallel with 
that of the hair. Thus, light eyes seem to be 
most common in the west of Brittany. Dark 
eyes prevail in the south; but it is shown that 
this cannot be attributed altogether to the 
increased sunshine. The association of light 
eyes with dark hair, which is sometimes re- 
garded as characteristic of the insular Celts, is 
less frequent in France than in the British 
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Isles. Dr. Beddoe believes that his mode of 
making rapid observations on selected adults, 
though less precise than Broca’s method, is of 
more value than the German system of studying 
the hair and eyes in school-children. The 
aper, with elaborate tables, is published in 
the society’s last Bulletin; and Dr. Topinard, 
discussing the paper, calls attention to the 
fact that these interesting results in French 
anthropology are due to an English observer. 


THE council of the Society of Arts has 

awarded the Albert medal to M. Pasteur for 
‘his researches in connexion with fermentation, 
the preservation of wines, and the propagation 
of zymotic diseases in silkworms and domestic 
animals, whereby the arts of wine-making, silk 
production, and agriculture have been greatly 
benefited.” 
Silver medals have also been awarded to the 
following, for papers read during the past 
session :—Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, Mr. J. 
Emerson Dowson, Col. G. F. Pearson, Prof. 
Barff, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Mr. George F. 
Deacon, Capt. Richard F. Burton, Mr. R. 
Warington, Messrs. S. G. Thomas and Percy 
©. Gilchrist, Mr. Alexander M. Chance, and 
Mr. James Mylne. 


THE Société nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France, at its recent annual meeting, presented 
a medal of the first class to Mr. J. E. Harting 
for his recent works on Ostriches and on The 
Extinct Animals of Great Britain. 


WE have before us a synopsis of the work 
done in mathematics by the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, U.S., during the past 
session. The head of the department is Prof. 
J. J. Sylvester, who is also editor of the 
American Journal of Mathematics. He gave 
two courses of lectures—one on ‘‘ The Theory 
of Numbers, and in especial an Extension of 
Tchebycheff’s Theory concerning Prime Num. 
bers ;” and the other on ‘‘A New Theory of 
Universal Multiple Algebra.” Prof. A. Cayley, 
of Cambridge, who was invited to America last 
December by the Johns Hopkins trustees, lec- 
tured on ‘* Algebraical Geometry, in Connexion 
with the Abelian and Theta Functions.” Lec- 
tures were also delivered by four other persons. 
The number of students was thirty-two, of 
whom twenty followed advanced or university 
cotirses, which are, at Johns Hopkins, opposed 
to collegiate courses. 


THE new volume of the “International 
Scientific Series” will be Diseases of Memory: 
an Essay in the Positive Psychology, by M. 
Ribot, translated by Mr. William Huntington. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies has given its support to a proposal to 
reproduce by photography the celebrated 
Laurentian codex of Sophocles at Florence. 
It is hoped to obtain 100 subscribers, among 
gg individuals or public libraries, at £6 
each. 


Mr. W. H. Ryianps has done a great service 
to students by reproducing in the last number 
of the Z'ransactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology all the known Hittite Inscriptions, 
or, as he prefers to call them, ‘‘the Inscribed 
Stones from Jerabis, Hamath, Aleppo, &c.” 
Two of these reproductions are permanent 
ghotographs from the originals in the British 

useum; the others have been drawn by Mr. 
Rylands himself either from the originals or 
‘from squeezes. Mr. Rylands, who ventures 
upon no decipherment of his own, has added a 

ibliography of the most important papers that 
have been published on the subject. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Wright, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, will contribute an article 


to the July number of the British Quarterly 
Review on ‘The Hittites and the Bible.” In 
1872 Dr. Wright made plaster casts of the 
Hamath inscriptions, which were sent in dupli- 
cate to the British Museum and to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, accompanied by an article 
identifying the Khita or Khatti of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian inscriptions with the Hittites of 
the Bible, and suggesting that the Hamath 
inscriptions were Hittite remains. Four years 
later the same view was taken up by Prof. 
Sayce, and it is now generally supported by 
Oriental scholars. In the forthcoming article 
Dr. Wright examines in detail the references to 
the Hittites in the Bible, in the light of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, and sup- 
ports his theory that the Hamath inscriptions 
are Hittite. 


WE have received a copy of an Italian trans- 
lation of Mr. R. N. Cust’s valuable little book 
on The Religions and Languages of India, 
revised by Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis (Milan : 
Hoepli). A translation into Spanish by the 
Sanskrit scholar F. G. Ayuso is, we hear, also 
in preparation. 

Messrs. Ginn, HEATH AND Co., of Boston, 
U.S., announce A True Key to Ancient Cos- 
mology, by William F. Warren, president of 
Boston University. The author claims to show 
that the earth of Homer was not flat, but a 
sphere; and that the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Hindus, and other ancient peoples all enter- 
tained opinions on cosmology that were essen- 
tially identical and far more scientific than 
those usually ascribed to them. We believe 
that Mr. Warren’s views, as printed in news- 
papers, &c., have already won serious support 
in this country. 

Martinus NisHorr, of the Hague, announces 
the publication, in seventy-two parts, of a Mid- 
delnederlandsch Woordenboek, by the late E. 
Verwijs and J. Verdam. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Liprary Assocration.—(Friday, June 2.) 
B. R. Wueatiry, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas read a paper on ‘‘ Library 
Statistics of Europe.” After referring to the 
development of interest in general library statistics 
within recent timer, he described briefly the 
various attempts that had been made to deal with 
(1) the library statistics of particular countries ; 
(2) general Kuropean and comparative statistics. 
The statistics of France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Austria, in particular, had been more or less satis- 
factorily ascertained and published within the 
last twenty years—those of France, Italy, and 
Austria by their respective Governments, those of 
Switzerland and Germany generally by private 
effort. Not very much had been done, at all 
events, to publish general or comparative statistics 
since the attempts of Constantin in 1839, and the 
fuller enquiries of Mr. Edward Edwards, whose 
results were published by the Statistical Society in 
1848. Enquiries were instituted in connexion with 
the Select Committees of the House of Commons 
on the British Museum and on Public Libraries, in 
1836-37 and 1849.50 respectively. In the former 
case but little information was collected; in the 
latter case, returns were received from Continental 
Governments, describing, but describing rather 
generally, some 264 libraries, Meantime, Mr. 
Kdwards had supplemented his former tables, and 
was enabled to furnish the committee with statis- 
tical accounts of 457 libraries (including those in the 
United Kingdom) of 10,000 volumes and upwards. 
Since that time very little had been done to pre- 
sent details, though summary comparisons on in- 
sufficient data had been made by the compilers of 
some of the Reports issued by particular Govern- 
ments on their own libraries, especially in the 
Italian and Austrian Reports already mentioned. 
The treatment of this question in the United 
States Report is not one of the most satisfactory 





chapters in that valuable volume, occupying itself 





— 





too exclusively with Balbi, and not making full use 
of later authorities. Very recently a paper was 
published by Bratassevic in an Austrian official 
publication, the Statistische Monatsschrift, in which 
an attempt was made to compare the library 
statistics of the chief European countries, Austria 
was patrioticaily brought out at the head of the 
list, as possessing the largest number of public 
libraries, aud the largest per-centage of books in 
such libraries in proportion to its population, Next 
in number of libraries came France, Italy, Prussia, 
and then Great Britain, which was said to have 
only 200 libraries, with 2,871,493 printed volumes 
and 26,000 MSs.! Austria was shown to possess 
26°8 volumes per 100 inhabitants, while Great 
Britain had only 6 per 100. Mr. Thomas would 
not have attached so much importance to this 
article but for the fact that it had been quoted as 
authoritative in English journals, He went on to 
show the obvious incorrectness of the figures, as 
well as the incompleteness of the list appended by 
Bratassevic to his paper of the (154) European 
libraries of 25,000 volumes and upwards, and 
briefly summarised the results of an enquiry which 
Mr, ‘Tedder and himself had recently been conduct- 
ing, an account of which will shortly be published 
in the new volume of the Hncyclopaedia Britannica, 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thu rsday, June 15.) 


Tue Ear or CARNARVON, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Milman gave an account of some early deeds 
relating to Burton Abbey exhibited by Mr. Henry 
Griffiths, one of which records a lost charter 
granted by Richard I. creating the borough of 
Burton.—Mr. G. Payne exhibited some pottery and 
glass found at Sittingbourne and drawings of 
mosaic pavement at Wingham, and Mr, Hodder EK, 
Westropp a small bronze statuette of Apollo. 
Hetuenic Socrety.—(Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 15.) 


C. T. Newton, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Hon, Secretary read the Report of the Council. 
After reference to Mr. Ramsay’s expedition in 
Phrygia, the council stated that a fund was about 
to be started to enable Mr, Rameay to fulfil the 
conditions of a fellowship to which an Oxford 
college intended to appoint him with a view to his 
continuing his work in Asia Minor. This fund 
the council warmly recommended to members. 
Another project recommended was the reproduction 
by photography of the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles, 
for which it was proposed to invite 100 subscribers 
at £6 each. It was shown that about eighty mem- 
bers had been elected to the society during the 
past year, but twenty had been lost either by death 
or resignation, so that the increase was hardly so 
great as could be wished. Members were urged to 
do all they could to secure candidates for election, 
and to make the society known. The balance-sheet 
showed an income, with last year’s balance, of 
£1,575 16s, 1d., and an expenditure of £522 14s, 5d. 
The life subscriptions, amounting to £388 10s., 
had been funded, leaving a balance in hand of 
£664 lls. 8d. £139 was due in unpaid subscrip- 
tions. On the whole, the society might be con- 
gratulated on the result of its three years’ 
existence ; but constant energy was needed on the 
part alike of the council and of private members to 
enable it to carry out satisfactorily all the objects 
for which it was created and which it had kept 
steadily in view.—The Report was unanimously 
adopted.—Messrs. J. Fergusson, W. Leaf, F. 
Pollock, P. Kalli, W. G. Rutherford, and K. B. 
Tylor were elected to the vacancies on the council 
caused by the? retirement of Mr. Bryce, Prof, A. 
Goodwin, the Dean of Christ Church, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Mr. Cotter Morison. Sir Charles 
Dilke was elected a vice-president in the place of 
Mr. Gennadius, who was made an honorary member 
of the society. Mr. J. B. Martin was appointed 
auditor in place of Mr. F, Pollock.—Certain 
changes having been agreed to in the rules, and a 
vote of thanks moved to the auditors, the Chairman 
made some remarks on the society’s position. 
After dwelling on the value of Mr. Ramsay’s 
memoirs in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and 
the importance of enabling him to carry on his 
work with adequate equipment, Mr. Newton ex- 
pressed the hope that so staunch an explorer would 
be heartily supported both by members of the 
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society and by the general public. Fngland must 
not be distanced in the work of discovery by other 
nations. It was high time that, in view of the 
recent labours of the French at Delos, the Germans 
at Olympia and Pergamon, and the Americans at 
Assos, England should take thefield, This society 
should do its utmost to stimulate public interest in 
such enterprises, 


Royat Historica Socrety.—( Thursday, June 15 ) 
James Heywoop, Esq., in the Chair.—The follow- 
ing papers were read :—‘' Periods of Intellectual 
Activity,” by Prof. Guthrie; ‘‘ Ancient Britain,” 
by the Kev, G. Edwards,.—Discussions followed, in 
which Ald. Hurst, Dr. Zerffi, and Messrs, Park 
Harrison and T, Pagliardini took part.—Votes of 
condolence were passed for the deaths of Col. 
Chester and Dr, Pauli. 


PuiLotocicaL Socrety.—(Friday, June 16.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
The papers read were :—(1) ‘‘Some Latin Etym- 
ologies,” by Prof. Postgate. Luceo in the archaic 
sense of holding a taper has no connexion with 
luceo,** shine,” but must be referred to polluceo, 
‘‘ offer,” connected with porricio, German reichen, 
&e. Lucuns, *‘ cake,” is not a native Latin word, 
but is taken from the Greek wAaxois, and is there- 
fore a doublet of placenta. Lucus cannot possibly 
be connected with Juceco (although this derivation 
has been revived by Prof. Skeat), as it always im- 
plies the ideas of darkness and shade, which points 
to a connexion with the Greek Avyf, ‘* darkness,” 
Latin lugeo, &c. Ludus is probably derived from the 
root diw, ‘‘ shine,” ‘* play,” with the usual change 
of d to 1.—In the discussion Mr. Martineau thought 
the derivation of /ucuns forced and unnecessary, -ns 
being a familiar Latin and Etruscan ending, and 
the dropping of initial p being a somewhat violent 
process.—(2) ‘‘ On the Distribution of Celtic Place- 
words,” by Mr. Walter R. Browne. The paper 
was illustrated by a list of the principal first 
elements of Celtic place-names (aber-, ben-, &c.), 
with numbers to show the relative frequency of 
their occurrence in Wales, the Lowlands and High- 
lands of Scotland, and in Ireland. The materials 
were drawn from the exhaustive list of Irish town- 
lands given in the Census records, the Welsh and 
Scotch names being taken from MacCorquodale’s 
Gazetteer ; Mr. Skene’s results for Scotland being 
also added. Mr. Browne said that the result of his 
tabulation was that it failed to show the existence 
of a Kymric language in Scotland at all; that the 
existence of a Kymric population in the Lowlands, 
although it may be true historically, has left 
no mark whatever on the place-names of the 
district. The table shows that, while many names 
are peculiar to a single one of the four districts 
(such as Bettws to Wales), while others are 
common only to two or three out of them, some, 
lastly, being common to all four, there is only 
one—viz,, pen—which is common to Wales ‘and 
the Lowlands of Scotland only. (The High- 
land pens are really corruptions of different words.) 
Kven this example is open to doubt, for in the 
Lowlands pen appears to be mainly used in the 
sense of ‘‘hill,” which is not the case with the 
Welsh pen = ‘*head.” The Lowland pen is probably 
a mere corruption of the Highland ben,—In the 
discussion Dr, Murray recapitulated the historical 
facts proving the existence of a Kymric popu- 
lation in the Lowlands. He said that statistics 
which went against such perfectly established facts 
must simply be incorrect, Mr. Browne had 
included those names of natural features omitted 
in a gazetteer, his conclusions would have been 
simply reversed, for he would find undoubtedly 
Kymric names in abundance, especially in pen, 
Whose connexion with the Welsh pen is quite 
certain. Dr, Murray also pointed out the 
possibility of North Kymric having differed 
dialectally from Welsh, approaching perhaps nearer 
to Erse,—Prince L,-L. Bonaparte complained of the 
absence of Manx names from the lists.—Mr. Sweet 
remarked that such tabulations, to be of any value, 
must be on an historical basis, including only words 
which formed part of the parent Celtic name system. 
He asked what was the use of chronicling the 
absence of the Welsh Bettws from the Lowlands, 
when this was simply the Old-English gebedhis, 
introduced long after the split up of the Kymric 





race,—Other speakers criticised the separation of 
such forms as dough and loch, inch and ynys, in the 
list, which Mr. Browne said was done merely for 
convenience of reference. 


Royat Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, June 19.) 


Sir Bartite Frere, Bart., President, in the 
Chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Holt on ‘The 
Importance of the Study of Chinese Literature, 
with Especial Reference tothe Chinese Library of the 
Society, recently catalogued by him.” In this 
paper he confined himself to those classes of works 
most likely to interest Western scholars, while 
drawing particular attention to the dynastic his- 
tories, encyclopaedias, and art-literature (superbly 
illustrated books on bronze vases, &c.), many of 
them of great antiquity, and most of them in the 
society's library. Many works, he added, were 
devoted to inscribed stone-tablets. Mr. Holt then 
showed that there was good evidence for a very 
early communication from near Martaban, or along 
the valley of the Irawaddy, to the North-west 
capital of China, then at Se-ngan-foo or Honan-Foo. 
He argued that the name of “China” was 
derived from the Indians, who first knew China, 
and was not due to the Tsin dynasty, but, more 
probably, came from the name of the compass, 
specimens of which were supplied to the early 
envoys, the Chinese being thus known in India as 
the ‘*Compass people,” just as the Seres, another 
Chinese population, derived their Western name 
from ‘‘Silk.” That the knowledge of this fact was 
lost to both Indians and Chinese is clear from 
the use by Hiouen-Tsang and later writers of 
two symbols (see Morrison’s Dictionary, Syllabic 
part, No. 8033) to designate the country, as these, 
while giving the sound ‘!Che-ha,” indicate that 
they are substitutes for original words of like 
sounds the true sense of which cannot now be re- 
covered. Having shown that M, Reinaud’s view 
of an intercourse between China and Egypt in the 
first century A.D. has no real foundation, Mr, Holt 
further stated that there was no evidence of an 
embassy from M. Aurelius having gone by sea to 
China in A.D. 166. In conclusion, he urged that, 
in his judgment, there was no proof whatever of 
avy knowledge of a maritime way to China before 
the fourth century A.D., the voyage, even of 
Fahian, at that period, being open to serious 
criticism. He believes, therefore, with M. Gos. 
selin, that the Cattigara of Ptolemy was probably 
not far from the present Martaban, and that India 
for a considerable period, up to the seventh 
century A.D., dominated over Cambodia, 


FINE ART. 


THE DUKE OF HAMILTON’S SALE. 


THE principal Italian pictures from Hamilton 
Palace, including the famous Botticelli, will be 
sold at Christie's to-day; but the sale, which 
will engage public attention nearly to the end 
of July, began last week, and on Saturday last 
many notable works, and not a few spurious 
ones, were scattered under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. The better-informed organs of 
public opinion have thrown grave doubt over 
the authenticity of works attributed in tho 
Catalogue to Holbein and Diirer; and, probably 
with not less reason, one or two of the Rubens 
pictures have been blown upon, and more than 
one professed Vandyck and Rembrandt seriously 
doubted. But though certain of the attribu- 
tions of the Catalogue may have been rash, there 
remained, without question, a number of truly 
valuable paintings; and greatest of all among 
those sold on Saturday last was the majestic 
Rubens, the ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” which 
fell to Mr. C. Beckett Denison’s bid of 4,900 
guineas. This was ono of the few pictures of the 
sale at once enjoying an extended pedigree and 
justifying its pedigree by its own magnificence. 

t cannot but be regretted that it has fallen into 
private hands. A work of such capital import- 
ance by one of the acknowledged masters of 
painting should, by this time, have graced some 
national collection. Fortunately, however, 








though it will be in private hands, it will not } 


—s 


cross the seas. Another fate—that of trang. 
portation—awaits the great Hobbema, or has 
already befallen it. Purchased by Mr. Sedel- 
meyer for a little over 4,000 guineas, it goes to 
a foreign gallery. As far, however, as British 
public collections are concerned, there is nothin, 
to particularly regret in this case. The noblest 


Hobbema of our London National Gallery—the - 


“ Avenue at Middelharnis ”—is in its own way 
unrivalled. 

The representation of Rubens in the Hamilton 
collection does not end with ‘‘ Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den.”” The so-called portrait of Eliza. 
beth Brandt, Rubens’s first wife, is assigned by 
some to De Vos, and these would gravely doubt 
whether the woman represented be Rubens’s 
wife at all; but, on the other hand, the price 
paid for the picture under the hammer shows 
that there were a fair number of persons 
desirous to believe in it. It fetched 1,750 
guineas. The ‘‘ Loves of the Centaurs,” again 
—which represented the gross and impulsive 
embrace of forms half human and half equine— 
had had some doubts thrown upon it ; but these 
were comparatively slight, and the work sold, 
or was bought in, at the price of 2,000 guineas, 
There remained ‘‘ The Birth of Venus ”—a very 
exceptional and very magnificent Rubens 
indeed—a picture en grisaille, in which the 
painter, abandoning his revelry of colour, clung 
only to revelry of form, to ardent action, and 
ordered design. The work was sold for 1,600 
guineas, a price no one can consider excessive 
tor so triumphant an instance of a master’s 
skill, The piece was oval—a design for a salver 
—conjectured to have been intended for Charles 
the First. The professed Holbeins and Diirers 
hardly claim notice, the highest price among 
them having been appropriately reached bya 
representation of King Edward the Sixth, 
which, on its appearance on Messrs. Christie's 
easel, was recognised by some as a Streeter. 
It was sold to Mr. Whitehead, the dealer, for 
760 guineas. Mr. Agnew bought a good 
Weenix for 200 guineas; the great Van 
Huysun was sold to Mr. Martin Colnaghi for 
1,170 guineas. It was admitted to be one of the 
finest of the many artificial assemblages of 
flowers which this much-desired Dutchman 
ever painted. Two companion pictures by 
Van Breda were knocked down to Mr. 
Agnew for something over a couple of hundred 
guineas. The sale ot last Saturday included a 
particularly good Brauwer and a very fine 
Ustade. Brauwer and Ostade have both been 
described as delighting in gross themes and ia 
ugliness. The reproach has doubtless some 
truth in it as concerns both of them, but 
Brauwer was the greater sinner of the two. He 
would seem, indeed, to have been curiously 
faithful to hideousness, and to have found it 
very dull to be tolerably decent. Ostade, on 
the other hand, though apparently quite in- 
sensible to the attractiveness of comely woman- 
hood or undegraded childhood, was wont to 
perceive beauty in inanimate things, in the 
light foliage of the vine trailing by the window, 
in the passage of glowing sunlight over the 
embrowned wall. Five hundred guineas was 
paid for the Brauwer of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
collection. It was finely grouped, strongly 
painted, and had been conceived without in- 
delicacy. But the Ustade was still finer, since 
Ostade at his best is a greater master. Seventeen 
hundred and fifty guineas were paid for the 
admirable example of his art—a cottage interior, 
with the glow of sunlight on aged woodwork, 
and the animation of certain figures engaged in 
the centre of the design. A Fleming who 1s 
extremely little known, but by whom there was 
a fine work on Saturday, is De Bles, called 
‘*Qivitta.” Though an artist of the North, he 
worked in Italy. The National Gallery is not 
without examples of him; but he is rare and of 
high merit, and Mr. Burton is no doubt to be 
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congratulated on the fact that the “St. Jerome 
in a Cavern” of this master is now to be lodged 
in Trafalgar Square. 

On Tuesday the Hamilton sale included the 
dispersion of some magnificent pieces of highly 
decorative furniture. Some were of the period 
of Louis XIV.; but those which excited 
most interest were dated in the reign of 
Louis XVI.—hard upon its close—and were 
signed by the greatest artist in marqueterie of 
that day, Reisener, and ornamented as to their 
metal work by the designs of Gouthitre, the 
greatest of the eighteenth-century artists in 
metal. The English criticism of twenty years 
ago, which was severe and ascetic, spoke boldly 
of the whole period as bad. Much ugly work, 
pompous and pretentious, was done in the 
eighteenth century, of course—and the ideals of 
such work were doubtless wrong—but in it also 
was accomplished much exquisite work of su- 
preme and delicate luxury, which is the founda- 
tion of the repute which the whole labour of that 
century obtains to this day in France. Work 
like the Reisener and Gouthiére secretaires and 
the dainty and elaborate little table designed 
for Marie-Antoinette—which sold on Tuesday 
for £6,000 —can never cease to be held precious. 
Whether here or there, they are above the 
caprices of Fashion. The Sybarite cannot like 
them too much, nor can the ascetic hold them 
of no account. 








SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tus very interesting collection consists chiefly 
of objects lent by the National Museums at 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. A good deal 
of the metal work is in electrotype facsimile, so 
accurately copied that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the various reproductions from the 
originals. 

The collection is especially rich in specimens 
of gold, silver, and bronze work of the fourth to 
the tenth centuries—a branch of art which 
was very largely practised in early times 
by the Scandinavian race. There is a mag- 
nificent set of gold drinking-vessels, nine 
in number, which were found in_ perfect 
preservation in a large bronze vase dug up 
not long ago in one of the Danish islands. 
These are round, with repoussé ornaments of dots 
and concentric circles, and have serpent-shaped 
handles. Some very fine bronze bucklers, 
swords, and trumpets are remarkable for their 
state of preservation, owing to their having 
been buried in soft, mossy ground. The style of 
ornament on most of these metal objects is very 
simple, and seems common to the primitive 
metal-work of many countries and ages. Very 
similar patterns formed of spirals, concentric 
circles, and dots appear on many of the gold 
ornaments discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the 
Peloponnese, and are even now employed by the 
half-savage metal-workers of the Soudan. It 
18 curious, also, to note that many of the twisted 
silver bracelets and armillae are identical in 
pattern with those still worn by the peasants of 
Upper Egypt. A magnificent gold spur and 
many fibulae and other ornaments bear witness 
toan amount of skill little inferior to that of 
the Etruscan jewellers, and the methods used 
in producing the delicate surface enrichment 
are the same. Intricate patterns are formed by 
soldering fine gold or silver wire on to the 
surface of the metal, which is further enriched 
by apowdering of almost microscopic gold dots. 
Some of the specimens of later dinavian 
jewellery, produced in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, strongly resemble, in the intricacy of 
their interlaced patterns, the contemporary 
Trish gold-work, of which the ‘Tara brooch” 
and the case of St. Patrick’s bell are, perhaps, 
the most remarkable existing examples, ° 





There is a very good reproduction of the 
celebrated altar frontal in the church of 
Lisbjerg, Jutland. This is made of copper, 
enamelled and gilt, and ornamented with figures 
of saints in panels and under arches, repoussé 
and chased. In date and style it resembles the 
gold altar front from Basle made in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century; its general 
design is good, and the bands of interlaced 
ornaments are delicately worked, but the 
modelling of the figures is very rude. 

Among the specimens of wood-work, the most 
interesting are a door from the church of 
Valthiofstad, in Iceland, ornamented by two 
large round reliefs of knights on horseback and 
grotesque monsters; and four seat-ends from a 
church in the Faroé Isles carved in relief with 
figures of saints, fifteenth-century work, very 
boldly executed. Having seen these last fine 
specimens of wood-carving only a few years 
ago in the church to which they belonged and 
for which they were made, I cannot but regret 
that they should have been torn from their 
places and sent to a museum where they 
necessarily lose half their interest. No ancient 
buildings will ever be safe from this sort of 
spoliation till Governments and museums refuse 
to become receivers of stolen goods. 

This collection includes specimens of work in 
metal, wood, and woven stuffs down to the 

roductions of the present century. It is 
interesting to notice the persistent survival of 
many of the earliest, even prehistoric, forms 
of ornament which appear on quite modern 
objects, especially those of wood carved in low 
relief, such as tankards and bowls, Many of 
the woven stuffs are very beautiful, and curious 
as being Scandinavian translations (so to speak) 
of fine old Persian designs. 

J. Henry MIppieron. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D’ OTRANTO. 
VI. 
(Conclusion. ) 

I must here break off my notes, which are only 
intended to deal with the remains of antiquity, 
without crossing the threshold of the mediaeval 
period. Yet I cannot close without a passing 
mention of the important materials which the 
Terra d’ Otranto still has in reserve for those 
whose studies are devoted to Byzantine 
art. The history of that art can only be 
written, to any profit, by one who has visited 
every portion of this province of Italy, and 
has carefully and minutely examined the 
numerous and highly important works of the 
mediaeval Greek artists which it still preserves. 

Examples of Byzantine sculpture are so rare 
that we may mention as of exceptional value 
the bas-relief, representing the Annunciation, 
which is inserted above the door in the eleventh- 
century fagade of the church of Santa Maria 
della Strada at Taurisano. At Vaste, at San 
Pietro Mandurino, near Manduria, at Mottola, 
Palagiano and Grottaglie, in the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum, between Ostuni and the sea, as 
well as in the territory of Brindisi, close to the 
San Vito d’ Otranto railway station, there exist, 
in a most remarkable state of preservation, 
some Byzantine laurai, once inhabited by har- 
mits of the Greek rite, the majority of which 
have not yet been examined so carefully as 
they deserve. Those of the territory of Brindisi 
alone have been thoroughly explored and care- 
fully described by Mgr. Tarantini. I was 
fortunate enough to visit them in his company 
and that of Sig. Nervegna, on whose property 
a part of them were discovered. Nothing can 
be more striking than the way in which such a 
visit carries you back at once into the midst of 
the lives of the Greek saints of Southern Italy, 
in the early Middle Ages, and enables you to 





understand an infinite number of details other- 
wise incomprehensible. 

The Jaurai I am now speaking of all con- 
sist of a series of colls scattered over a con- 
siderable area, all on the same plan and similarly 
arranged, pierced in the flank of the rocks in 
the ravines which cut so deeply into the strata 
of the calcareous tufa. In their formation use 
was often made of natural caverns, which merely 
required to be cut into regular shape. Each 
of these cells was intended to serve as the 
dwelling-place of a monk leading a hermit’s 
life, and the whole of those which were 
grouped on one site were placed under 
the supervision of a hegumenos. Toward the 
centre of the space over which the cells, at 
greater or less distances from one another, 
extend is an underground chapel, hewn in the 
rock. This was the monastic church. The 
walls and ceiling of the interior are chiefly 
covered with paintings in a style of art un- 
mistakably Greek, accompanied with Greek 
inscriptions in a state of preservation which is 
frequently astonishing, considering all the 
chances of destruction to which they have been 
exposed. The Grotta dell’ Annunziata, which 
now forms the crypt of the parish church of 
Erchie, and is decorated throughout with Gresk 
paintings, appears to have been originally a 
chapel of the same kind. 

We thus have in the chapsls of these Jaurai 
of the Terra d’ Otranto a whole  collec- 
tion of Byzantine frescoes, which are of as 
much importance for art-history as those of 
Mount Athos, and which, indeed, possess over 
the latter the advantage of not having been 
restored or even touched for many centuries. 
And what adds yet more to their interest is 
that a considerable proportion of them are of 
one fixed period, and bear dates of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. lor instance, those of 
the Oripta di San Biagio in tho Masseria 
Giannuzzo, near Brindisi, which I visited, were 
painted in the year of the world 6705, according 
to the computation of the Greek Caurch-—i.e., 
1197 of the Christian era. 

By the side of these purely Byzantine frescoer, 
with Greek inscriptions, in the chapels of the 
monasteries ia the neighbourhood of Brindisi, 
are others in a different style, belonging to 
another tradition of art, and accompanied by 
Latin inscriptions. Thess appear to date as 
a rule from tho thirteenth century, though it 
is possible to refer some to tho twelfth, on 
the strength of certain details of ecclesiastical 
costume in a number of the figures of saints. 
The existence of an Italo-Latin school of 
painting, independent of the Greek school, and 
peculiar to the Puglie, or more especially to the 
county of Lecce, I hold to bo henceforward an 
ascertained fact. This school begins to show 
signs of life in the thirteenth contury, or 
perhaps in the twelfth. It is even possible 
that we may be obliged to refer its origin 
to the earlier part of the latter century, 
and to see its first manifestation in the large 
Latin mosaics of the pavement of the cathedral 
of Otranto, so grandly conceived in the savagery 
of their design and execution, and so perfectly 
independent of any Graeco-Byzantine influence. 
This school of painters of the Leccese, which 
lived apart from the rest of Italy, lasted into the 
fifteenth century, when it underwent the in- 
fluence of Venice—thanks to the trade rela- 
tions which were kept up between Venice and 
Lecce by way of the Adriatic. We may follow 
its history, progress, and development with the 
frescoes of the Tempio di San Giovanni at Patil, 
of the abbey of Cerate, near Lecce, and the 
picture of the Benedictine convent at Lecce, 
now transferred to the Provincial Museum, 
The last-mentioned picture, painted in dis- 
temper on panel, and representing, round the 
Virgin, a company of saints under arches in 
the flamboyant style, belongs to the middle of 
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the fifteenth century ; and the influence of the 
early Venetians, such as Orivelli and Vivarini 
of Murano, is distinctly apparent. 

There are, then, still remaining in the 
Terra d’ Otranto interesting materials for the 
study of certain branches of the art of the 
Middle Ages. But it would be vain to seek for 
the architectural splendours with which the 
period of the Normans and of the House of 
Swabia covered the soil of Puglia. When we 
have mentioned the round church of San Gio- 
vanni at Brindisi, the church of the Campo 
Santo at Lecce, the cathedral of Otranto, the 
grand doorway of the church of Alessio, that of 
Santa Catarina at Galatina, and that of St. Peter's 
at Giuliano, and, lastly, the fine castle of 
Frederick II. at Oria, we have well-nigh ex- 
hausted the list of the buildings of any import- 
ance surviving in this province from the Middle 
Ages. What we meet with, unfortunately, 
in every part, what has replaced almost every- 
thing that went back to an earlier date, what 

ursues the traveller like a horrid nightmare 
into the remotest corners, is a bastard seven- 
teenth-century style, the ornamentation of 
which, in its purposeless and ugly extrava- 
gance, far surpasses the most ridiculous fancies 
of Borromini. It seems as if the whole of 
Lecce and nine-tenths of the churches of the pro- 
vince had been rebuilt within a space of fifteen 
years at the end of the Spanish domination. It 
must be admitted that the province of Lecce has 
a taste of its ownin architectural matters. But 
it is a deplorable one, and the other parts of 
Italy have done well not to copy it. The 
imagination and manual skill expended up to 
the present moment by the architects and 
decorative sculptors of the Leccese in the pro- 
duction of monstrosities are beyond belief. 
Lecce has been nicknamed ‘the Florence of 
the rococo,” for which might with advantage 
be substituted “of hideous and pretentious bad 
taste.” Francois LENORMANT. 








THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES., 


Rome. 

I reELt bound to write again respecting the 
marble fragment which is believed to represent 
the shield of Achilles, not only to correct my 
former letter (AcADEMy, No. 6527, p. 422), 
but also because I am in possession of 
further information which may interest scholars. 
It seems that the marble was found near the 
Ministry of Finance, in the Via Venti Settembre 
—that is, in Region VI. of Ancient Rome. When 
the relic was found, it formed part of 2 mediaeval 
wall. It has now come to my knowledge that 
another similar fragment was lately discovered 
in this city. But it certainly can be in no way 
connected with the shield now under considera- 
tion, and must have formed part of a much 
larger original. The fragment found by Sig. 
Rinaldi has been presented to the Municipality 
of Rome, and will shortly be exhibited beside 
the tabula Iliaca in the Museo Capitolino. I 
do not know whether the archaeological com- 
mittee of the Municipality will issue a com- 
mentary on this find, or whether we shall have 
to wait for the publication of Father Garrucci’s 
monograph. Meanwhile, I will now try to 
supplement the brief notice which I gave 
concerning this fragment in the ACADEMY of 
June 10, 

The groups on the upper portion of 
the shield, although very minute and much 
damaged by rough usage, exactly follow the 
text of Homer. Just above the belt, which 
divides the shield into two equal parts, 
were perhaps figured the heavens, earth, sun, 
moon, and constellations, as described in the 
“ Tliad” (xxiii., vv. 483-89). These, no doubt, 


were followed by the scenes of peace, consisting 
of weddings, dances, and feasts (vv. 490-96), 
The city itself is there, with its walls, towers, 





and gate. Adjoining this scene is a portion of 
a group of which there only remains one figure of 
a speaker ; possibly it depicted the suit between 
two citizens, and the judgment of the elders 
(vv. 497-508). Few of the scenes underneath 
the belt have been spared. Those which repre- 
sented the city at war have been lost ; only the 
figure of a soldier, who must have formed one 
of the besieging force, and who poises a spear, 
can be recognised. But there are many 
pastoral and agricultural subjects (vv. 541-49). 
On the lower portion of the shield are peasants 
ploughing, and beside them are oxen; then 
come vintagers, and in the centre a corn-field 
full of reapers gathering in the sheaves (vv. 
550-60). Above the corn-field is a group of 
youths and maidens dancing the Cretan xopds 
xuxducds (vy. 590-605). In short, as Prof. Gatti 
clearly pointed out in his address, we possess in 
this marble a pictured page of one of the most 
beautiful chapters in Homer’s epic. 

The legend on the belt has preserved more 
than the two words mentioned in my last letter; 
it runs, ASTIIZ AXIAAHOS @EOANPI . . .; and, if 
we argue from the inscriptions on the reverse of 
the shield, the complete legend, no doubt, would 
read ASIIIS AXIAAHOS @EOANPHOS KA@ OMHPON. 
On the reverse, this legend is scattered over a 
linear geometrical figure which has the shape 
of a crenellated tower, and is divided into 614 
squares, and not 514 as stated in error in my 
last letter. Each square contains one letter. 
Starting with the letter A in the centre of 
1. 22, we find, whichever way we read, that 
the legend referred to is repeated. It is an 
alphabetical puzzle, as may be seen from a fac- 
simile drawing which I owe to the courtesy 
of Prof. Gatti, who has restored the figure 
to its original integrity. The Professor re- 
marked that a similar puzzle is presented by 
the fragment of the tabula Iliaca formerly 
in the Verona Museum, and now in the 
Cabinet des Médailles at Paris (Jahn, Griech. 
Bilderchroniken, tab. iii.), on which can be read 
@EOANPHOS H TEXNH. Prof. Gatti added that, 
according to Lehrs, the tabula Iliaca of the 
Museo Capitolino bears Ocod|dépnov wdde rdtw 
‘Ouhpov, and stated it as his opinion that all 
these sculptures preserve the name of one 
Theodorus, who had specially busied himself 
with illustrating the poems of Homer. After 
quoting Franz (C. I. Gr. iii. 849) and Pliny 
(xxx. 144), he farther advanced a conjecture 
that this Theodorus might be identified with the 
sculptor who depicted on the Porticus Philippi 
‘* bellum Iliacum plurimistabulis.” But it was 
admitted that on this point Pliny’s testimony is 
not of much account, as many commentators 
do not accept this reading. 

Underneath the tower and on the lower part 
of the shield can be read .. PEIAIEPEI written 
in large characters. Prof. Gatti restores this as 
IEPEIAIEPEI, taking care to place the letter A 
exactly in the centre, as he supposes it to be the 
key-word to the right reading of the whole 
enigma. Similarly, on the Verona marble, it 
is said, can be read thy dpxnv AduBallve o¥ wore 
BovaAc. 

Prof. Gatti’s address will shortly be published 
by the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology. 

F, BARNABEI. 

[We regret that we are unable to reproduce 
the facsimile of the alphabetical puzzle on the 
back of the shield which our correspondent has 
sent us.—Ep, ACADEMY. ] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are able to announce, not only that the 
forthcoming autumn exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute of Fine Arts will be devoted to works 
in black and white, but that, over and above 
contemporary work, special care has been taken 
to secure, for the first time out of London, 








— 
te 


a complete representation of the works of 
Méryon. This will be obtained by the exhibi- 
tion of the ions of one collector alone, 
for Mr. MacGeorge, of Glasgow, owns a series of 
Méryon’s etchings such as has never before 
been got together by a single amateur. His 
cabinet consists in reality of a union of two 
collections—that of Mdlle. Niel, an amateur 
etcher, who was a pupil of Méryon’s and a 
daughter of his first important patrons; and 
that of the Rey. J. J. Heywood, who began to 
accumulate the etchings of the artist in the 
finest states at a time when the attention of 
> public had been but little directed to 
em. 


THe Browning Society has had a very 
successful photograph taken of Guercino’s 
Angel in the chapel at Faro on the Adriatic, 
which served as theme for Mr. Browning's 
beautiful poem of “‘ The Guardian Angel.” The 
youthful angel stands with outspread wings, his 
left hand resting on the left shoulder of a child 
kneeling on a block of marble, while the 
angel’s right hand lightly grasps the child’s 
two hands lifted in prayer. ‘Both angel and 
child look heavenward, their gaze directed 
thither by the outstretched arm of the middle 
cherub of the group of three cherubim who 
are in the left upper corner of the picture. 


THE New Shakspere Society’s first large 
photograph of Shakspere’s bust in Stratford 
Church has turned out so well that the com- 
mittee will issue a platinotype copy of it, 
twenty inches by eleven, to all the society’s 
members, as well as the chromo-lithograph of 
the bust. 


On Friday, June 16, the picture gallery at 
Stafford House was lit by electric light on the 
incandescent principle. So far as regards the 
illumination of the room and of the pictures 
generally, the experiment was eminently suc- 
cessful; but, where the light was thrown from 
a bracket at too near a distance, the result was 
to dazzle and prevent an equal view of the 
picture. This was specially the case with one 
of the two large Murillos, which form the most 
striking feature of the collection. The fine 
portraits by Vandyck and Moroni looked ex- 
tremely well. 


THE first exhibition of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Art was opened at Llandudno last 
Monday. It contains about 150 works in oil 
and water-colour by members of the Academy, 
of whom only two are born Welshmen. The 
Manchester school furnishes the most important 
contingent, being well represented by Messrs. 
William Meredith, Anderson Hague, K. Trevor, 
and Clarence Whaite. Mr. J. W. Southern, of 
Liverpool, sends a replica on a smaller scale of 
‘‘ A Summer Day,” now to be seen at Burling- 
ton House. 

WE have received a copy of Mr. T. H. 
Thomas’s and Mr. Edwin Seward’s Notes on 
the paintings in the Menelaus collection, be- 
stowed, we understand, on the town of Oardiff, 
a place which in all that concerns Art is 
singularly in advance of its great neighbour, 
Bristol. Not having had an opportunity of 
seeing the collection, we cannot, of course, 
express any definite opinion of our own upon 
it; but the goodly pamphlet of Messrs. Thomas 
and Seward is an interesting contribution to 
a knowledge of it, as well as a most agreeable 
and readable criticism judged from the literary 
standpoint. It would appear that the chief 
treasures of the collection, which consists 
almost entirely of contemporary works, are an 
exceedingly fine Peter Graham—quite one of 
the strongest works by a painter of great 
inequality—a very fair Sidney Cooper, two 
engaging Alma Tademas, and a remarkable 
Tissot. Of these, as well as of many other 
pictures, a thoughtful and enlightening criticism 
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THE STAGE. 
“THE ROMANY RYE.” 


WueEn the public has lost its interest in 
well-constructed story and quickly following 
incident and in scenes enacted vividly, a play 
like “The Romany Rye” will cease to be 
worthy of attention from the student of the 
theatre. But until the arrival of that some- 
what remote time, we must take leave to 
consider the production of a very strong 
melodrama, or drama of romance, as among 
the notable events of the stage. And as for 
Mr. Sims’s drama in particular, its success 
in achieving its own limited aim is quite 
beyond question, for so early as the fourth 
night of its representation, when, judged by 
modern custom, a new play has hardly had 
time to establish itself in favour—to recover 
from the reaction which follows upon the 
somewhat artificial excitements of a first 
night’s performance—an audience crowded in 
every part of the house, and enthusiastic even 
in the stalls, which I find generally sacred 
to dilettante indifference, gave unmistakeable 
welcome to the play and its interpreters, 
Many charges have been made against Mr. 
Sims’s piece, but only to some of them need 
it in fairness plead guilty. It must plead 
guilty to the charge of not presenting us 
with anything approaching to a faultless 
dramatis personae. One idyllic damsel—an 
Angelica Kaufmann become interesting—it 
does indeed introduce us to. She is imper- 
sonated by Miss Eastlake with the highest 
measure of simplicity, refinement, and grace. 
We meet her gathering wild flowers in a 
woodland glade, and learn, with no little 
astonishment, that her habitual address is 
Queer Street, Seven Dials. But generally 
the drama steers clear of so unlikely a per- 
fection. Generally its personages are faulty, 
but they are human. Of the incidents, many 
are profoundly improbable, or, rather, the 
improbability is in their too fortunate com- 
bination. We have again some not un- 
familiar characters—the vilanous solicitor, 
the rightful heir, the wronged maiden, and 
the chivalrous poor man. But we have also 
some new characters studied from the life, and 
others studied from Dickens, of whom it may 
be said what Ingres said of the Antique, “ The 
Antique is Life””—Dickens is Life. ‘The awful 
gray-haired hag who in the damp cellar by 
the river proposes to administer a drowsy 
syrup to those whom it is desired to put out 
of the way may to some extent recal the 
creature who procured for the John Jasper 
of Edwin Drood his opium dream of ecstasy ; 
and Gertie Heckitt, by her pleasant devotion 
to the old man, her grandfather, may suggest 
at moments Little Nell; but at all events 
r. Sims’s combinations are new enough 
to pass muster, and they possess the 
supreme justification of being entirely effect- 
ive. Some of the characters, moreover, are, 
as | hinted, novel and keenly observed. Boss 
Knivett is a creation of distinct humour. 
He is, unfortunately, a thief. He is even an 
habitual thief. But he is so excellent an 
habitual thief, he brings so much of admirable 
artistry into proceedings which are not 
strictly legal, his dirty jobs are performed in 
80 clean a fashion, and his gratitude is so 
sincere towards the elderly sinner who 
“taught him all he knows ” that we feel for 


him something more than a sneaking sym- 
pathy; and we are moreover assured that if his 
lot in life had been cast in more regular ways, 
if he had associated a little with respectable 
people or had had the advantages of social 
influence, he would have risen to dignity, 
perhaps to eminence, in some profession in 
which success is more generally recognised 
and applauded than it is in that precarious one 
which circumstances compelled him to adopt. 
A certain measure of improbability is in- 
separable from melodrama. A dozen times 
over in “‘ The Romany Rye” people turn up 
when they are least expected but most 
desired. But in melodrama people must 
somehow manage to arrive @ propos if 
they are to arrive at all, and few of the 
persons of the drama in question exhibit 
remissness in this respect. There have been 
days when plays of this nature, besides 
imposing a little on our credulity by their 
combinations of incidents, would have been 
written in execrable English, and would have 
been without a trace of wit. Mr. Sims’s piece 
has abundant wit—there is one touch that 
should be valuable to the teetotallers—and it 
is written with terseness, with vigour, with 
poetical feeling. To sum up, as regards the 
play itself, it is a most favourable example of 
its class; and, if its class—which may fairly 
be represented on the stage; nay, which has 
as great a claim to be represented there as 
tragedy, or pastoral, or burlesque itself—is to 
find a home in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Princess’s, 
then Mr. Wilson Barrett is fortunate in 
having secured the assistance of Mr. Sims. 
But everything, all round, has been done 
for the success of the piece. Not only is the 
scenery admirable—it opens with a landscape 
that is practically a Linnell, and closes witha 
sea-scape that is practically a Stanfield—but, 
owing to the recent mechanical improvements, 
it is arranged with so much promptitude that 
the interest of the audience in the story has 
not time to abate. The crowds, too, which 
are many and various—in the wood, at 
Hampton Races, in St. Giles’s, on Falmouth 
Quay—are generally picturesque and often 
natural. One fault, however, which the 
Rotterdam stage management would never 
have permitted is noticeable in the crowd of 
thetown. It was noticeable in a similar crowd 
in “ Lights o’ London”— in the scene in the 
Borough on Saturday night. The people on 
the pavement of Queer Street outside the shop 
all go by not only with quite unanimated faces, 
but at precisely the same pace—a purposeless 
drawl. They have no real errands. And the 
illusion is lost. As regards the acting of the 
individual players, from Mr. Wilson Barrett 
and Miss Eastlake downwards, it is almost 
unexceptionable. I was told I was a little 
gushing when I wrote about the “ Lights o’ 
London ;” but the fact is the improvement in 
the general cast of a romantic or realistic 
drama within the period during which I have 
more or less endeavoured to notice the theatre 
has been so great—has been, indeed, so im- 
mense—that, though one could easily be more 
piquant, one would inevitably be more un- 
truthful if one took to much fault-finding. 
The fact is that in plays of this order—I am 
not speaking of the higher comedy, still less 
of tragedy—the stage of to-day is able to 





ago never attained in England. The day of 
good and complete casts—which disappeared 
how long since ?—perhaps thirty years since— 
is seemingly coming back. There is really 
hardly a character in “The Romany Rye” 
which a reasonable person could wish to be 
acted in some different fashion from that in 
which it is now performed. The general level 
of excellence is more remarkable than any one 
performance. Mr. Wilson Barrett bears him- 
self bravely as the “‘gipsy gentleman.’’ His 
way is manly and his aspect picturesque, but 
when he finds himself tied up in the cellar by 
the river he does not exhibit any considerable 
variety of grief. Imagine Mr. Irving under 
similar circumstances. How vivid would 
have been the presentment—but how pro- 
longed would have been his sufferings! To 
anyone who is waiting to see Miss Eastlake 
attempt Desdemona, it is a little irritating to 
see her only as the idyllic damsel in whom we 
cannot quite believe. Mr. Willard is an 
admirable villain of polite society. His 
spirit “shines through him” as Macbeth 
said of the hired murderer. When he re- 
presents a rogue, you feel that any appeal 
to the rogue’s better sentiments would be an 
unjustifiable employment of good material. 
Mr. Speakman is sufficient as the grandfather 
of Gertie; Mr. George Barrett quite original 
and entertaining as Boss Knivett, the youthful 
expert in burglary. Even such a very small 
part as that of the Captain of the tug Rescue 
—who answers a question as he gets up from 
the chimney-corner in the seaboard inn—is 
played appropriately. Among the ladies 
hitherto unmentioned, Miss Ormsby and Mrs. 
Huntley alone demand notice. The former 
actress, with the gay scarfs of the East and 
the South, and her face painted with the 
brown hues of the Romany, is, to begin with, 
an enjoyable piece of colour. She is the 
realisation of Mr. Browning’s Fifine. But 
she is more than that; she represents the 
gipsy-girl, full-blooded and passionate, ambi- 
tious yet faithful, with understanding and 
skill. In her selection for the part, and in 
Mrs. Huntley’s selection for the part of 
Mother Shipton, the old hag by the river, 
one sees proof of just that good judgment 
which filled the women’s parts in “ Lights 


o’ London” with precisely the actresses 
who would act them best. As for Mrs. 
Huntley’s representation, it seems un- 


gracious to say of anything so good, 
though so distinctly horrible, that it is in 
danger of being a little overrated. But we 
will nevertheless say so; and what we mean 
is this—that, as is the case in a smaller way 
with the Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
the imagination is so prepared to be impressed 
by her before ever she appears on the scene— 
the suggestion has already been so vivid and 
so weird, in her case by the mere action of 
the story as in the Apothecary’s case by the 
Shaksperian descriptive writing—that it woud 
require positively bad acting for there to be 
failure at all. In “ The Romany Rye” other 
characters have led up to and worked up to 
the impression which it is Mrs. Huntley’s 
privilege to create. She does her own part 
admirably, but it is worth while to remember 
that on the stage impressions are cumulative 
—others have helped her to her potent effect. 





reach an excellence which the stage ten years 


FREDERICK WEDMOPE. 
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MUSIC. 


‘‘ TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” AT DRURY 
LANE. 


‘TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” was commenced in 
1857 and completed in 1859. Wagner refers in 
a letter to the perfect abandonment which he 
felt while working at this great music-drama ; 
and his statement seems fully borne out by the 
spontaneity, intensity, and wonderful continuity 
of the music. Too much reflection is as bad as 
too little; and a composer is indeed fortunate 
when he can not only give utterance to his 
thoughts, but present them in finished shape 
when the pulse of his passions still beats high, 
and while his heart is aglow with the fire of in- 
spiration. Hitherto many musicians have spoken 
with bated breath about ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 
The operas of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
are now understood, appreciated, and, we may 
add, have become popular. These works have 
therefore been accepted, though under protest. 
To declare in fayour of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
has been considered equivalent to the rejection 
of Mozart, Weber, and even of Beethoven him- 
self, to the abandonment of established forms, 
and to the introduction of a reign of disorder 
and musical lawlessness. A deeper study of 
the past will show that it is nothing ofthe kind. 
The new phase of art is an outcome, not a 
rejection, of Wagner’s great predecessors ; and 
it should be carefully studied, and judged, as 
far as possible, calmly, without prejudice and 
without passion. 

The subject-matter of the poem first claims 
our notice. The ancient and romantic story of 
Tristan and Isolde appears to have originated 
in the East; in the course of time it travelled 
westwards, and we are probably indebted to 
British bards for the first written form of 
the legend. The prose romance of Lukas 
von Gast, of the twelfth century, published 
at Basle in 1490, and the epic poem of 
Gottfried yon Strassburg (thirteenth century) 
give long accounts of Tristan’s adventures, of 
Isolde the wife of Marke, of a second Isolde 
= the White Hands), and of King Marke of 

ornwall and his crafty and wicked ways. 
Wagner, however, has presented the tale of the 
unfortunate lovers in a concentrated and 
dramatic form. In a conversation between 
Isolde and her maid Brangiine only so much of 
the legend is given as was absolutely necessary 
to explain the action of the drama. In the 
first act, Isolde, daughter of the King of Ireland, 
is on board Tristan’s ship, which is approaching 
the coast of Cornwall. Tristan has carried her 
away from Ireland, an unwilling bride to his 
uncle, King Marke. Tristan is in love with her, 
and she with Tristan, She summons him to 
her presence, reproaches him with his coldness 
and indifference, and offers him the ‘‘cup of 
atonement.” Brangiine has been ordered to 
provide a death-drink ; she gives them, instead, 
a love-potion. The lovers meet in fond em- 
brace, and the act speedily concludes with the 
cries of the sailors announcing the arrival of the 
ship and the approach of the King. Mr. ©. A. 
Barry, who has written a most interesting Pro- 
face to the music-drama (supplying elucidatory 
remarks for the benefit of those who, without 
previous preparation, go to hear it for the first 
time), gives an ingenious, if not altogether con- 
clusive, explanation of the love-potion. It does 
not, he says, “actually bring about Tristan’s and 
Isolde’s love ; it only does so metaphorically, by 
leading to the discovery that they have been 
foiled in their determination to end their woes by 
poison.” Inthe second act we have the meeting 


of the lovers in King Merke’s palace garden. 
Brangiine warns Isolde against Melot, Tristan’s 
false friend, by whom a night hunt has been 
organised, ostensibly with a view to give the 
lovers an opportunity of meeting, but in reality 
to betray them. Isolde heeds not the maid’s 








warning ; the torch is extinguished, the signal 
for Tristan to appear. A long and passionate 
love-duet follows. As day breaks, Brangiine in 
vain entreats the lovers to separate. King 
Marke suddenly arrives, and reproaches Tristan 
for his conduct. The latter has no explanation 
to give, but merely asks Isolde “if she will 
follow him to the land of gloom.” Melot and 
Tristan fight. The latter allows himself to be 
wounded, Isolde faints, and the curtain falls. 
In the third act, Kurwenal is watching beside 
the couch of Tristan. The scene is laid in 
Kareol, Tristan’s castle in Brittany. His faith- 
ful servant, Kurwenal, has sent for Isolde, 
‘the best of leeches.’ Tristan, in his delirium, 
raves about the past; at the thought of see- 
ing her again, he rouses himself to a pitch 
of unnatural excitement. Isolde comes in; 
Tristan falls dead at her feet. King Marke, 
Melot, and Brangiine also arrive. Kurwenal kills 
Melot, but is wounded himself, and dies. The 
King has learnt the story of the love-potion, 
and has come to forgive and wed thelovers. But 
it is too late ; Isolde sings a last song, and sinks, 
as if transfigured, in Brangiine’s arms upon 
Tristan’s body. 

It is extremely difficult to describe this 
wonderful music-drama, in which Wagner 
requires us to see with our eyes, hear with our 
ears, and understand with our heart. Weber, as 
we stated last week, was the first to propound 
the theory of the combination of the arts of music, 
poetry, painting, and the drama; and Wagner 
has sought to carry out tuis theory to its very 
last consequence in “ Tristan and Isolde.” We 
cannot expect musicians (to say nothing about 
the general public) to understand the work until 
they go to listen to it in the proper spirit. In spite 
of all that has been said and written about 
Wagner’s art-theories, we still expect to hear 
the work described as dull, tedious, and ex'tra- 
vagant, because it is judged as an opera, and, as 
such, it is no doubt disappointing. We do not 
intend to hold up ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” as a 
model for imitation; we do not think that 
Wagner is altogether wise in his choice of his 
subject, or absolutely perfect in the mode of its 
treatment ; we do not see why, in rejecting the 
conventional chorus of the operatic stage, he 
has altogether discarded it in “Tristan,” although 
there seom many fitting opportunities for its em- 
ployment without any harm or injury to the 
dramatic situation ; we think that the strain upon 
the nerves of the attentive listener is too great 
and too prolonged ; but this ought not to prevent 
our acknowledging the extraordinary power of 
the work, nor keep us from studying it as a 
daring attempt to create something more real 
and more in accordance with our compound 
nature than anything which the genius of 
previous musicians has produced. Let critics 
and earnest students of art carefully examine, 
and find, if possible, any reasonable fault with, 
this work. Let them make any definite charges 
of shortcomings or of extravagance which they 
may deem just; but let there be an end to 
undiscriminating and thoughtless censure. 
‘*Tristan and Isolde” is the musical Sphinx 
of the day ; but the riddle must be solved, not 
laughed at or set aside by flippant phrase. For 
our part, we consider the music-drama as one of 
the most stupendous efforts of human genius, 
and feel certain that a time is not far distant 
when it will occupy a place similar to that 
which Beethoven’s Choral symphony now holds 
in the domain of musical art. 

We have only spoken in general terms of this 
work, for it is impossible, with our limited space, 
to describe in detail the ‘‘endless melody ” of 
the orchestra and the wonderful development 
of the dramatic action by means of most 
significant leading themes. The constant 
repetition of these JZeitmotive would, under 
ordinary circumstances, become wearisome ; but 
when treated with such commanding skill 









and genius as Wagner has shown in this work 
—when, asif bya magic touch, the appropriate 
colour or form is given to these plastic elements 
of the music-drama—the effect, far from mo- 
notonous, becomes intensely powerful. We 
feel that the idea of representative melodies 
hinted at by the great classical masters, and 
still further developed by the romantic 
school of Weber and Berlioz, is indeed a 
wonderful invention, and aids in the develop- 
ment of the new form, determined in “ Tristan,” 
as Wagner says, by the plan of the poem itself. 
The first act engages our attention from the 
first note to the last. How wonderful is the 
opening of the second scene, with the death- and 
the love-motives. How striking the third scene, 
with the narration of Isolde and the accom- 
paniment derived from the very first motive of 
the prelude—the longing-motive; Brangiine’s 
answer, with its fine display of counterpoint ; and 
all the love-potion music. It is difficult to 
speak of the romantic spell pervading the 
whole of the second act, which is only 
broken by the entry of the offended and de- 
ceived King Marke. Much might be said about 
this scene. How, from a purely musical point 
of view, it spoils the effect of what has preceded, 
and how, even from a dramatic one, it does not 
appear altogether satisfactory, might be long 
and well argued. It appears, however, that the 
King is so overwhelmed with surprise and 
sorrow that he reasons and expostulates instead 
of lifting the sword against the man who 
has met in secret rendezvous his affianced 
bride. It must be carefully noticed that 
Wagner frees Isolde from the graver offence 
of infidelity ; let not the composer's enemies, 
therefore, lay this crime to his charge. The 
‘‘cuts” in the second act, for which we 
presume Herr Richter is responsible, are to 
be regretted, especially the one which deprives 
us of the remarkable metamorphosis of the 
day-theme. The performance was concluded 
before twelve o’clock; and surely for a work 
of this importance the time of commencement 
might have been half-an-hour earlier, and thus 
some of the omissions spared. While on this 
question, let us notice that the poem with 
F. Corder’s translation, published by Messrs. 
Novello and Co., omits the passages struck out 
for performance. This is done for the con- 
venience of people visiting the theatre; but 
might not the whole of the libretto with the 
translation have been printed, and the omissions 
indicated by brackets? The third act is in- 
tensely dramatic. The combination of motives, 
even if dry and studied, would appear marvel- 
lous ; but when, as is here the case, everything 
seems not only natural, but full of passionate 
vitality, the wonder is vastly increased. It 
anyone was disappointed with this act, it could 
surely only be for want of understanding it. 
Every perusal only increases our astonishment 
at the mental power which could conceive such 
a masterpiece. 

We must in a very few words speak of the 
performance itself. Frau Sucher and Herr 
Winkelmann (Isolde and Tristan) gave mag- 
nificent renderings of their respective parts. 
Friiulein Marianne Brandt greatly distinguishel 
herself in the réle of Brangiine. She has a good 
style of singing, although her voice has lost its 
freshness; but her acting was most excellent. 
(In ‘* Fidelio,” on the following evening, sbe 
achieved a marked success, especially from a 
histrionic point of view.) Herr Gura as King 
Marke, Dr. Kraus as Kurwenal, and Herr Wolff 
as Melot added greatly to the general excellence 
of the performance. The playing of the orchestra 
was superb, and their task on this occasion was 
no easy one. All the artistes were called for at 
the close of the evening, and Herr Hans Richter 
had to come forward twice and acknowledge the 
special applause accorded to him. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
To-night, at 8, BOCCACCIO. 
Messrs. J. G. Taylor, Louis Kelleher, W. S. Rising, and Lionel Brough ; 
Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burville, Carlingford, Powell, and Violet 


Cameron. 
THE FAST COACH. 








Preceded, at 7.15, by 
Box-office open daily from 10 till 6. Doors open at 7.30, 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the direction of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, entitled 
THE PARVENU, 
will be produced. 


Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL, 
Doors open at 730. Prices from Is. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 











LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND. 
To-night, at 8.45. THos. HARDY and ComyNs CARR’s Pastoral Drama, 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

Messrs. Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J, 
Hi. Barnes ; M»edames Bernard-Beere, Maggie Hunt, and Alexes Leighton. 

Preceded, ar 8, by FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
by C. M. RAE. 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 


EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
To-night, at 8.15, new Drama, by GEORGE Ror, 
MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


pRINCESS'S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night at 8, THE ROMANY RYF, 
a new and original Romantic Drama, by GEORGE R. S1M8, will be pro- 








duced. 

Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Speakman, Markby, 
Beauchamp, Coote, Darley, Doone, Huntley, Evans, &c., and George Barrett ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, Ormsby, Masson, Woodworth, &c., and Mrs, Huntley. 

ed, at 7.30, by A PHOTOGRAPHIC FRIGHT, 

Miss Eugenie Edwards, &c. 

Doors open at 7. 
Business Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. 





RINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCK. 
To-night, at 8.40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
HE COLONEL, 
Preceded, at 7.50, by THE MARBLE ARCH, 
Doors open at 7.30, Carriages at 11, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5. 
under the control of Mr. STAFFORD. 





R°YALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
(Under the direction of Miss HiBDA HILTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, LONG AGO, 
New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 
MADAME LA FONTAINE—Miss HILDA HILTON, 

led, at 7.30, by BOARDING SCHOOL. 

At 9,30, the enormously successful Burlesque of 
SINDB 


I AD, 
in which Miss Fannie Leslie and Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
will appear. 


Musical Director, Mr. M. CONELLY. Stage Manager, Mr, J. IL, DoYNE. 


Acting Manager, Mr, G. J. TAYLOR. 

T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette. the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
ee 7 Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 











RARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collecti Cc of a small portion 
the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 


*,* Established above 60 years. 


tal 





SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


yal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
eamer “COLUMBA” or * IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 a.m 
from GREENOCK, at 9 AOL, conveying. in connection with his West High: 
— Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
kye, Gairloch, Stutfa, Lona, Glencoe, Storn oway. &c, Official Guide, 3d. ; 
Tilustrated, 6d,’ and Is., by post, or at W. H, Suita & SON’s Railway Book- 


Sralle.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, Davip 
MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow, 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 


F. MOEDER, 
348, 49, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





N.O W 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


OPEN 


From 9 till 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





Analyst, Bristol. 


—. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W,. W. Sropparrt, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassatt. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 





FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





[ck rz SULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles. 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The beat, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive ones 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdreasera. 


/TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
| fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN kK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the mini monthly bal when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 








e Bank rtakes for its Ci free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 


and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
phlet, with full particul li 
lst March, 1880, 








on app 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 

indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 

much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 

bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhaum-court-road, London, whose 

pbame must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by ail 
amiate, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 


Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induoes a proper 
thy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES 








a Also— 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. : 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS 








suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr, LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘‘I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BIRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes:—*“* 1 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

r. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.1’., Lynn, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Kev. Mother Abbess, 5, Mary’s 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; Sorabjee 





Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla; Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priaulx, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 
J Established 27 years. Consultation free. 


T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those | 


against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 
Loss claims d with p itude and liberality. 


"JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING CRO8S, 5.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE. Established 1710, 
rates. 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. 
diate settlement of Claims. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 





Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 


Imme- 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNUHILL, 
HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 
M A HES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


Or 8 GRAND 








THE ACADEMY. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW LIST 





A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1881. Chronologically arranged. By ARTHUR H. D. 
ACLAND, M.A., Steward of Christ Church, Oxford ; and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By A. H. Green, MA.,, 


F.G.8:, Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. [Just ready. 


ETYMA GRAECA: an Etymological Lexicon of 


Classical Greek. By E. R. WHARTON, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, 
[Jn October. 
Contents :—Ancient Idealism, Parmenides—Ancient Hedonism, Epicurus—The Failure 
of Berkeley’s Idealism—A Chapter in the History of the Word “‘Cause”—The New 
Psychology—The New Ethics—“ Back to Kant ’—Kant as a Moralist andas a Logician— 
The Hegelian Religion. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
F. D. MORICE, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK for the USE of 


STUDENTS and SCHOOLS. Part I. The Simple Sentence.—Part II. The Com- 
pound Sentence.—Part III. Prepositions, Particles, and Figures, By F. E. 
THOMPSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 

(In the press. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for SCHOOLS. 


By F. YORK-POWELL, M.A., Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. Small 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations. (In the press. 


ESSAYS on ARISTOTLE. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, 


M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. [In preparation. 


A MANUAL of GREEK VERBS. With Rules for 


the Formation of Tenses, and Tables of Verbs for Practice. By F. RITCHIE, M.A., 
and E. H. MOORE, M.A., Assistant-Masters in the High School, Plymouth. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation 


Book, containing a Collection of Stories from various Latin Authors, with Notes at 
end, and Complete Vocabulary. By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, 
B.A., Assistant-Masters at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and 


DESCRIPTIVE, for BEGINNERS. By L. B. LANG. Edited by the Rev, M, 
CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, 


Small 8vo, with Maps. 


Vol. I. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 6d. 

Part I. The British Isles. 1s. 6d. 

Part II. The British Possessions. 1s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. THE CONTINENT of EUROPE. 


Vol. TIT. ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. 


[Yn the press. 


[In preparation. 





STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. By Louise 


CREIGHTON, Author of “A First History of England,” “Life of the Black 
Prince,” &c. Royal 16mo, Illustrated. [In the press. 


A SECOND LATIN READING BOOK. Forming a 


Continuation of ‘‘ Easy Latin Stories for Beginners.” By G, L, BENN ETT, M.A 
Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 1 


A COMPANION to ALGEBRA. By Leonard 
MARSHALL, M.A., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo. 


Lin the press, 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by the Rev. 


M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
SIMON de MONTFORT. 2s. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s. 64. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 3s. 6d. 
THE DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 3s. 6d. 
THE DUKE of WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER without a LEXICON, for BEGINNERS. 


ILIAD—BOOK VI. Edited, with Notes giving the Meanings of all the less Common 
Words, by J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford Grammar 
School. Small 8vo, 2s. 


SHAKSPERE’S KING HENRY the FIFTH. Rugby 


Edition. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Rector of Coln Rogers; 
late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Small 8vo, 2s. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek 


Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, MA, 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 

Contents :—Aeschylus. E. Myers, M.A.—The Theology and Ethics of Sophocles. 
E. Abbott, M.A., LL.D.—System of Education‘in Plato’s Republic. R. L. Nettleship, M.A. 
—Aristotle’s Conception of the State. A. C. Bradley, M.A.—Epicurus. W. L. Coutiney, 
M.A.—The Speeches of Thucydides. R.C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D.—Xenophon. H. G. Dakyns 
M.A.—Polybius. J. L. S. Davidson, M.A.—Greek Oracles. F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


A YEAR’S BOTANY. Adapted to Home and School 


Use. By FRANCES ANNE KITCHENER. [Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations. Second Edition. 5s. 


MATERIALS and MODELS for LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. Selected and Arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. New Edition. 6s. 6d. 


MATERIALS and MODELS for GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Selected and Arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford ; and T, F. DALLIN, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 5s. 
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